
























































The Apiary Par-Excellence 


Apiary of Wm. Babberger, Canon City, Colorado 


From 25 to 45 colonies make up the apiary. One season he harvested 23,000 sections of No. 
l honey from 25 colonies. 
This photograph took second prize in our picture contest recently decided. See ‘‘Far West 


Department.” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00 a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, ‘ dec12” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, rorz. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


——~—~ 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3timestgcaline 9 times 11c a line 
“ I2c 12 ‘(1yr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 25th of the preceding 
month. 














Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J.J, WILDER. 





At money-saving prices. We defy quantity, 
quality, and prices. Our Catalog will tell it 
all. Send list of Goods for quotations. 

Fine Cockerels, Barred and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and White Wyandotte, $1.50. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 








I have moved from Jacksonvile, 
Ark. to Attalla, Ala., where I will 
continue to breed fine Beesand Queens, 


Three Band, ; 
Golden Italians, 

and Carniolans 
All bred in separate yards. Untested— 
one, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. 
Tested—one, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, 
$15.00. For Queens in larger quantity 
and Nuclei, write. Let us book your 
order now, so you will get your Queens 
when you want them. No disease of 
any kind. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and so transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American ™ Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SURE, 0ld Combs areValuable 


IF SHIPPED TO US FOR RENDERING 
We Extract 99! Percent of Wax 


And then Pay you Highest Market Prices, or 2 cents addi- 
tional in Trade 
YOU CAN’T APPROACH THAT FOR PROFIT 
We need great quantities of Comb and Extracted Honey 
Write us 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


““The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHTO 


MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 














We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


Marshfield, Wis. 
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Some Good 


BEE - LITERATURE 
At Half Price 
$4 Worth for Only $2 


(All Postpaid) 
List No. 1 


American Bee Journal, | year 
(or Gleanings in Bee Culture) 





(10 Bee-Songs in a copy) 
100 Copies “ Honey as a Health- 


All the Above List for Only $2 


List No. 2 


“Langstroth on the Honey-Bee ”. .$1.20 
2 Copies “ Honey-Money Stories,” 
50 
2 Copies “Songs of Beedom,” at 
25¢ : 00 
(10 Bee-Songs in a copy) 


“Pearce Method of Bee-Keeping ” 

“Hand’s 20th Century Bee-Keep- 
ing ” 

20 Copies “Honey as a Health- 
d 


All the Above List for Only $2 


White Sweet Clover Seed 


Ihave a good supply of this seed, 
unhulled, which I can supply at the fol- 
lowing prices just as soon as the or- 
ders come in: 

By mail, 1 pound, postage paid, 30 
cts.; 2 pounds, 50 cts. 

By express or freight, f. o. b. Sand- 
point, Idaho, at these prices: 5 pounds 
for 80 cts.; 10 pounds, $1.50; 25 pounds, 
$3.50; or 100 pounds, $13.00. 

Both as a honey-plant and soil-re- 
storer sweet clover is hard to beat. 
Every bee-keeper should not only sow 
it himself, but should encourage others 
to grow it. 


Special Bee-Literature Offers 


Ask for my circular containing spe- 
cial offers of bee-literature. And if 
you want any bee-papers or other mag- 
azines, send me your list and I can 
quote you a price that will save you 
some money, | am sure. Address, 


George W. York, 
Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sandpoint, Bonner Co., Idaho 





Booking Orders for 1913 


Untested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
ww OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for $4.50; 
3 for $2.75; 1 for $1.00 
For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested: Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 


what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them: 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will be of this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1912. L. W. WELLS. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came in good condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if tothe manor born I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soon asI can possibly get 
it for making ~ 2 my fair exhibit. Please senda fine one. Such 

y 


queens certainly advertise your business. 


Darlington, Wis., July 31, rorz2. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I italianized 1150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 
time. Yours truly, 

Portales, New Mexico, July to, ro12. J. W. Hovtz. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


/ 








The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.15; or mailed FREF as a premium for 
sending us one new subscription at §1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 
malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 
thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C. C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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The Fruit-Growers’ 
Guide Book 


is a complete En- 
cyclopedia of hor- 
ticulture. It has 
DIN 300 pages, and is 
(— well illustrated. 
All about spray- 
ing, fungicides, 
insecticides; how 
to can Fruits, Veg- 
etables,etc. It was 
written for the 
man with a thou- 
sand trees, as well 
as forthe one with 
a few trees in the dooryard. It is the 
result of years of study and travel. 


The Fruit Grower, published month- 
ly, is filled with up-to-date matter on 


horticulture. We can also furnish the yellow biennial seed. This variety blooms about 
THE GUIDE BOOK, regular price “= 


FRUIT GROWER, one year 0 two weeks earlier than the white which makes it preferred by some bee-keepers. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, one year 1.00 For the yellow seed add one cent per pound to the above prices on the white 
variety. Seed will be shipped promptly on receipt of order. 
We club all three of these sent to 


one address for $1.50, or we will American Bee | Journal, 


send the first two for $1.00. 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


White Sweet Clover Seed 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can b« 
grown on the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but 
its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil is not so widely 
known. However, Sweet Clover is coming to the front very fast these days. 
Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. The 
former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 

The seed should be sown either in the fall or early in the spring. 20 to 25 
pounds per acre of unhulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. We can 
ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 








£V2>2>>7a | 























Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. 
By express f. 0. b. Hamilton—5 pounds for 80c; 10 pounds 
for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.50; 50 pounds for $6.50; or 100 
-pounds for $12.00. 


Send all orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Early (FROFALCON ) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 
ted, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 
50 cts. additional; Select Tested, $1.00 extra. 
Breeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 











Bind Your American Bee Journal 
Like A Book. 


257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Or Berkeley, Cal. - 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY! 
Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More Industrious, 
The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
ea 


Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
HIGHEST AWARD. 

Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, $2; 

Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices, per doz., 50 or 


too Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 


ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
Pedevilla near Bellinzona, 
Italian Switzerland. 


This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world. 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 
Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 








You have probably desired, for a 
long time, some method of. binding 
your American Bee Journal so that 
you could keep your back copies ina 
handy, convenient'and readable form. 


Weare glad to announce that in the 
Big Ben Binder we have at last found 
a simple and satisfactory binder for 
the American Bee Journal. It is the 
only practical magazine binder on the 
market that has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. No punching of 
holes is necessary. All that is re- 
quired is to make a slight slit in the 
back with a pen-knife. 


check accepted. Or 








The Big Ben Binder holds 36 copies of 
the American Bee Journal. The Big 
Ben Binder is no experiment. Itis a 
proven success, Binding your Ameri- 
can Bee Journal in the Big Ben Binder 
is as simple as filing papers. You can 
now have your American Bee Journal 
in thé form of a handsomely bound 
book, ready to refer to at any time. A 
splendid addition to your library and 
the very thing for your reading table. 
The binder is made in handsome 
pebble black cloth, with the name 
American Bee Journal stamped in 
real gold leaf on the front cover. 


We are Selling these binders to our readers at cost price. We have had a large 
quantity of binders made up in advance and we have thus been able to secure a very 
low selling price from the manufacturers. 


The Big Ben Binder will be sent you, securely wrapped and carriage charges pre- 
paid, to any point in the United States, on receipt of only 75c. Stamps or personal 


We will send you the Binder absolutely free on receipt of two new subscribers 
or renewal annual subscription, accompanied 
with $1.40. 








Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 
contains over four times as much egg-making material as grain and 
takes the piace of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That’s why it 
Mi more eggs—greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


NN’S ‘oven 


BONE CUTTER 


cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 


meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never cl 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money down. Send tor our py books toda; 


F. W. MANN CO. 


iy 


Box 348 MILFORD, MASS 
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EDITORIAL (4) COMMENTS 




















Encouragement 


Our thanks are due to the Editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and to a 
number of friends who have privately 
written complimentary letters on the 
present appearance of the American 
Bee Journal. Wedo not propose to 
spend time and take space singing our 
own praise, for deeds are better than 
words. Weare highly gratified with 
the support we are securing. 





Ventilation In Cellar Wintering 


At the Toronto meeting, the question 
of cellar ventilation elicited consider- 
able discussion. The climate of Onta- 
rio shows much variation, from the 
southwestern corner, which is almost 
as far south as the south line of Michi- 
gan to the northeastern limit, which is 
farther north than the north line of 
New York State. For that reason, the 
discussion was animated, and opinions 
varied. Mr. R. E. L. Harkness, who 
lives in the extreme east of the prov- 
ince, gave a very interesting account 
of his method of cellar wintering. He 
leaves his colonies in the cellar as late 
as May; once they remained until the 
lith. He does not lose any bees, and 
finds most of them with two or three 
combs of brood, when brought out. 
All the ventilation he gives come 
through the door leading into the main 
pertof the cellar, which is contigious 
to his bee-cellar. But his colonies are 
not piled intiers, filling up all the avail- 
ile space, as with most of us. He has 
elves, and the hives are placed on 


nm @ 





those shelves without any bottom- 
board. The number of cubic feet of 
unoccupied space is therefore greater 
than in most bee-cellars, where we 
place the hives in tiers of four or five. 
The result is that the temperature is 
more equable, and the need of active 
ventilation lessened. When colonies 
are piled in tiers there is a sufficient 
amount of heat developed to greatly in- 
crease the temperature. If ventilation 
is given from‘ outside, there are possi- 
bly places where the degree may be 
lowered to 38 or less, while other spots 
are still too warm, owing to the emis- 
sion of heat from the clusters. Mr. 
Harkness’ method is therefore the best. 
It requires a larger cellar than most of 
us have been in the habit of using, but 
it evidently pays, in the long run. 


Taking all things in consideration, 
ventilation of bee-cellars cannot be 
overdone, provided the proper degree 
of temperature is maintained. Cellar 
wintering becomes dangerous only 
where the outside temperature is so 
high that it is impossible to keep the 
cellar cool, or where the cellar is so 
poorly ventilated that the air becomes 
foul. I. should be added, however, 
that although it is generally considered 
that the temperature in the cellar 
should not go above 45 degrees, yeta 
temperature of 50 degrees or more 
may be all right provided there be a 
constant flow of fresh air. 


If the cellar can be kept cool enough 


to maintain quietude, authorities agree 
that it is best to keep the bees in until 


the soft maple is in bloom, so they may 
go to work gathering pollen as soon as 
taken out. 





A Profitable Crop 


The Kansas Industrialist, published 
by the Agricultural College of Man- 
hattan, gives, in its nnmber of Nov. 2, 
the record of a yield of $27 worth of 
honey from one colony, produced in 
the apiary of Wm. R. Lewis. His 10 
colonies gave him $150 worth in all for 
the season. - 





Advertising Honey 


One of the most profitable things for 
advertising honey locally is a public 
demonstration with a hive of bees or a 
single comb in an observing hive. A 
demonstration of this kind, with full 
explanations, made in front of a gro- 
cery at Guelph, Ont., attracted so large 
aconcourse of people that the street 
was blocked to traffic for a while. 
Field days for apiary demonstration, 
when extracting honey, if properly ad- 
vertised, will attract hundreds of peo- 
ple, who will thereafter gain confidence 
in the producer who thus discloses the 
secrets of the bee-hive to the consumer. 
Too little is known of our industry by 
the masses. 





Comb vs. Extracted Honey 


Not so very longago there was a cry 
that more attention should be given to 
extracted honey. Producers of comb 
honey were made to feel that perhaps 
they were making a mistake, and no 
doubt some of them seriously consid- 
ered the question whether it might not 
be to their interest to change from 
comb honey to extracted. That was 
only a year ortwo ago. Nowcomes a 
cry of an opposite character. “The 
demand is for comb honey, bee-keepers 
should realize that extrhcted is a drug 
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on the market,"and"'should see that the 
demamd for comb is supplied.” 

This is a little confusing. “ Has there 
been so much change in so shorta 
time? andif so, why ?” are questions 
easily asked, but difficult to answer. 
Without attempting a full answer, we 
may at least consider one phase in the 
case, the market reports, although it is 
possible, even with p‘ain figures, to 
make wrong deductions. Suppose we 
compare the reports of September, 
1910, with those of the same month in 
1912, taking in each case the highest 
quotation of those who quote by the 
pound in the market reports of the 
American Bee Journal. In 1910 the 
average price of comb honey was 77 
percent higher than that of extracted. 
In 1912 it was 67 percent higher. So 
far as these figures indicate, they show 
that in the past two years the price of 
comb honey, as compared with ex- 
tracted, instead of rising, has fallen. 





A Visit to Ontario 


On Nov. 11, the Editor started for 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
at Toronto. The Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph was visited, ex route, 
and a very pleasant day was spent with 
the apiary students and teachers who 
showed us the well-known trait of 
Canadian hospitality. 

The college apiary is composed of 
only a few colonies, but great care was 
taken of them for wintering. The 
hives, gathered in groups of four, are 
packed in large outer cases, with warm 
absorbents, one entrance on each side 
of the case. 

An hour or two spent in the office of 
the Provincial Apiarist, Mr. Pettit, in- 
dicated the methodical manner in 
which the bee inspection is conducted 
in Ontario. The card system is used. 
Every bee-keeper visited during the 
season is recorded upon a separate 
card, which shows the number of colo- 
nies he possesses, the style of hive 
used, the condition of the bees at the 
time of the visit, the race of bees, etc. 
By this method the central office will, 
after a few years, possess an exact 
record of the state of bee-culture in the 
Province: Of course, the changes must 
be noted, but the most difficult work is 
surely in getting the original record 
established. Centers of infection of 
disease will be clearly delineated, and 
the planning of inspection work made 
more easy, as the task continues. An- 
other very good plan for success in 
eradicating foul brood is that of having 
two blanks, for report by the deputy 
inspector and the apiarist. The deputy 
fills out the first blank, and upon it is 


an agreement to treat the diseased 
colonies with a specified time, which 
the apiarist is required to sign. The 
second blank is a statement which he 
is to date, sign and forward, that he has 
treated the diseased colonies as per 
promise. This acts as a reminder, and 
I am told that they are much less likely 
to defer or neglect treating their bees 
when they know that an account is 
kept of the work through this method. 
The inspectors wh» do not have some 
such plan would do wellto write Mr. 
Pettit, at Guelph, for sample copies of 
these blanks. 

The meeting at Toronto was well at- 
tended, probably as many being pres- 
ent as in the largest State meetings on 
this side of the line. 

Synopsis of the meeting is given 
elsewhere in this Journal. Two things 
loomed up in the mind of the listener. 

The alarming European foul brood 
is not much feared by the man who 
keeps pure, active Italian bees. From 
all sides came the assertion that black 
bees are unable to cope with the dis- 
ease as do the Italians. Whatever 
might be the differences of opinion on 
the methods to pursue in inspection, no 
one differed in regard to the advis- 
ability of keeping a good breed of 
Italians. 

The other great point brought out is 
the gain of co-operation. The Ontario 
bee-keepers have a honey-sale’s com- 
mittee, and we _ gleaned, from the 
statements made, the evidence that by 
each apiarist reporting the amount of 
his crop to this committee, the mem- 
bers became informed of the extent of 
the crop. Following the advice of this 
committee, the price was maintained, 
and none of the members present 
secured less than 12 cents per pound 
for their extracted honey, when a few 
years ago many sold it as low as 8 
cents. We may well look up to our 
Canadian friends for example in this 
matter. The United States cover a 
much larger territory now, but there is 
no reason why co-operation cannot be 
secured as well in a large field as ina 


comparatively small one. 

By rising early on the morning of 
the second day, we were enabled to 
visit the Ontario Horticultural Exhibit, 
at the beautiful exhibition grounds, on 
the shore of Lake Ontario. We have 
seen nothing finer anywhere, in fruit, 
apples, pears, etc., in vegetables and in 
honey. Two large pyramids of honey 
were conspicuous, mainly extracted 
honey, for this is the staple product of 
Canadian apiarists. Middlesex county, 
represented by six exhibitors, had the 
most dainty display that we have ever 


seen anywhere. 





Freight Rates and Honey 


We call the attention of our readers 
to the article bearing this title in our 
contributions. Mr. Smith is a railway 
agent and speaks knowingly. The 


railroad managements are often to 
blame for arbitrary rates, charging 


much more for a short haul where 
there is no competition than for a long 
competitive haul. But Mr. Smith 
touches the weak spot in honey pack- 
ing bythe average bee-keeper, unless 
he has had long experience. Any one 
who has handled shipments of honey 
and beeswax from all parts of the 
country knows how often a package 
arrives ata destination without any 
marks whatever, or worse, perhaps with 
the name of a big soap or cereal firm 
which has not been erased from the 
box. If we desire to secure better 
rates, we should learn to pack our 
goods carefully, distinctly, and in ac- 
cordance with schedules. Until we 
are careful ourselves we must not 
blame others for being careless. 





Parcels Post 


The new parcels post law is in force 
from and after the first of January. A 
few months’ trial will most likely con- 
vince our retail trade that they are in 
no danger of losing their customers 
from this cause. The rates are still 
too high, and evidently aim to protect 
the Express companies; but this is an 
entering wedge, and we will soon catch 
up with other nations which have led 
us in this years ago. 

The maximum weight that may be 
sent is 11 pounds, in one package. The 
rate for the 11 pounds is: 

Within the delivery limits of your 
Post-office, 15 cents. 

Within 50 miles,$ .35 cents 
a a , 
300 
600 
1000 
1400 
1800“ 

For all distances greater than 1800 
miles, the rate is the same as the inter- 
national rate, or $1.32 for the maximum 
of 11 pounds. 

But we are still above the interna- 
tional rate in “samples of merchan- 
dise.” You may sénd samples of your 
goods in lots not exceeding 12 ounces 
to the end of the world, in the Univer- 
sal Postal Union, for one-half cent per 
ounce, or 6 cents for the 12 ounces, 
with a minimum rate of 2 cents; but 
you cannot send the same package 
within the United States, in the third 
zone, less than 300 miles, for less than 
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7 cents, or one cent more than the in- 
ternational postage. 


Four ounces of “samples of mer- 
chandise” will go to the end of the 
world for 2 cents, but the same pack- 
age within the limits of our own rural 
route will cost 4 cents. 

It is worse than ridiculous that the 
Japanese, or any other nation, be able 
to send us 4 ounces of samples for less 
money than we can send the same 
amount within our own town. 


The people of the United States will 
not be satisfied with our postal law 
until we can deliver any postal matter 


at least as cheaply within the limits of 


our own country as in the Universal 
Postal Union, We are still behind a!l 
other civilized nations, in this respect. 





Iowa Bee-Keepers.—The first meet- 
ing of the lowa State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Des Moines Dec. 12 
and 13, 1912, was a success in every 
way. Between 40 and 50 bee-keepers 
were present. 

Besides the different addresses from 
bee-keepers at the meeting, talks were 
given by the State Entomologist and 
by Prof. Kennedy, of the Extension 
Department, both of whom gave every 
encouragement to bee-keepers towards 
securing what they want from the Leg- 
islature. 

State grading rules for comb honey 
were adopted. The necessity for these 
was evident, as sections offered for 
sale on the Sioux City market were 
exhibited at the meeting, some of which 
contained lessthan 11 ounces of honey, 
and could not even be graded as culls. 
One section was shown which actually 
had scales of foul brood present. 


The necessity for an appropriation 

to fight diseases was made plain. Iowa 
has now a very efficacious law, but no 
appropriation to carry it out. Ameri- 
can foul brood is reported as present 
in at least 34 counties. In addition to 
an appropriation of $10,000 for inspec- 
tion, the Association will ask for a 
chair in bee-keeping at the State Agri- 
cultural Coliege,an extension lecturer, 
better premiums and facilities for ex- 
hibiting at fairs and an Assistant in 
apiculture under the direction of the 
State Entomologist, this Assistant to 
be State Inspector. Legislation will 
also be asked, prohibiting the trans- 
portation of bees from one county to 
another, or from other States without 
a certificate of inspection. 
_ Demands for inspection became so 
insistent last summer that the Gover- 
nor and the Executive Council sent 
Mr. Pellett through the State on tours 
of inspection, his expenses being borne 
out of the General Funds. 

This shows that it is high time that 





We owe it mainly to the graft of the 
express traffic. 





Feeding Lump Sugar 

Feeding lump sugar is good in many 
circumstances, but we suggest that, for 
spring, it is a better plan to dilute the 
Sugar and feed it warm. There is very 
little danger of inciting robbing, for its 
odor is light. Warm and diluted food 
is of importance during the cool days 
of spring. It has a tendency to induce 
breeding, and this watery food saves 
the bees many trips to the water- 
trough. Many old bees are chilled at 
the season when they are of the most 
value, by trips in quest of water for 
brood-rearing. Some loss is avoided 
by the use of this thin, warm syrup. 
But for winter, dry food is best. 


NEws ITEMS 


the disease situation be immediately 
dealt with, in lowa, with vigor. 

This can be accomplished in only 
one way, the appointment of an effi- 
cient inspector and deputies with suffi- 
cient funds at their disposal that the 
work be not hampered financially. 
Every progressive Iowa bee-keeper 
must impress upon the representative 
and senator of his district the need of 
such appropriation. The Governor has 
already promised his support. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Frank C. Pellett, 
of Atlantic; Vice-President, J. W. 
Stine, of Salem; Secretary, S. W. Sny- 
der, of Center Point; Treasurer, C. H. 
True, of Edgewood. 

Directors—H. B. Miller, of Marshall- 
town, A. H. Bonney, of Buck Grove, 
E. C. Wheeler, of Marshalltown. 


ee 


Redwood Lumber for Bee-Hives.—On 
page 237 of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
April 15, 1912, M. D. Price speaks of 
buying hives made of redwood which 
were 15 years old, and were as sound as 
a dollar. Commenting upon this, Mr. 
H. Vogeler, of Oakland, Calif., sent 
us a newspaper clipping from the Sat- 
urday Bee, of Sacramento, which says: 


**Redwood is easily worked, takes a beau- 
tiful polish. and is one of the most durable 
of the coniferous woods of California. It 
resists decay so well that trees which have 
lain 500 years in the forest have been sent to 
the millandsawed into lumber. The wood is 
without resin, and offers a strong resistance 
to fire. Insects seldom injure it because of 
an acid element it contains.” 

“Redwood timber,” says Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, “possesses lasting qualities scarcely 
equaled by any other wood. Although very 
light and porous, it has antiseptic proper- 
ties which prevent the growth of decay-pro- 
ducing fungi. So far as is now known, none 
of the ordinary wood-rotting fungi grow in 
redwood timber. It is because of its resis- 
tance to most forms of decay that the red- 
wood reaches such a great age.” 


Mr. Vogeler states that he has seen 


hives 40 years old made of redwood 
and as good as new. 

Some one will say: How can they 
tell that a dead tree has been lying in 
the forest 500 years. We asked the 
same question when we visited the big 
sequoias. But the answer was at hand, 
for our attention was at once called to 
younger trees apparently of that age, 
and already six or eight feet in diam- 
eter growing right where the head of 
the giant must have struck in its fall. 
But the California climate is especially 
adapted to the durability of wood, for 
the rainy season is short. 

When all is said, however, the red- 
wood has wonderful lasting qualities. 
We see no reason why it should not be 
used extensively for hive making, since 
our white pine forests are rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

— ~~ ZF  — 


Pecos Valley Meeting.—The members 
of the Pecos Valley Association met in 
annual convention at Roswell, New 
Mex., at 9 o’clock, Nov. 12, 1912, R. B. 
Slease, president, presiding. 

About 2500 colonies of bees in Cha- 
ves county, and not far from that num- 
ber in Eddy county, were represented. 

Some of the leading orchardists of 
the section attended. Mr. Robert J. 
Beers, of Roswell, a very successful or- 
chardist, spoke in the interests of api- 
culture, and recognized the honey-bee 
to be of great value in the growing of 
large and perfect crops of fruit. 

R. B. Slease was for the fourth time 
elected President of the Association; 
Vice-Presidents, Henry Adams, of 
Greenfield, Edward Scoggin, of Hope, 
M. N. Cunningham, of Carlsbad. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Henry C. Barron. 

The proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional constitution were approved ex- 
cept Section 3, Article IV, as it was 
deemed advisable to have all member- 
ships fall due in January of each year, 
thus simplifying records. 

Henry C. Barron was elected dele- 
gate to the National convention to be 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12 and 
13, 1913. 

The matter of supplies was taken up 
and discussed to some extent. Spray- 
ing with arsenic while the fruit-trees 
are in bloom, was recognized by the 
bee-keepers as a great damage to the 
bee-industry. Several hundred colo- 
nies were killed in the spring of 1912, 
in the Pecos Valley. 

Henry C. Barron, Sec. 


Honey Selling in Australia.—Good- 
fellow’s idea of marketing honey is to 
ship it to Sydney to an agent, part of 
whose business is to ship it to Good- 
fellow’s own local storekeeper, to sup- 
ply Goodfellow’s own immediate neigh- 
bors, and to ship it to towns and vil- 
lages, up the line, beyond Goodfellow’s 
own railway station. 

Now, dear editor, just say, “Look 
here Goodfellow, there are 5,0v0,000 
people in Australia, and they have a 
gob apiece, and they are, every one, 
ready to stick good honeyin it ata 
bigger price than they pay for the 
blackest of treacle or handsomest of 
golden syrup. Just you get busy and 
get the chap that lives alongside of you 
to eat honey; see that the folks in your 
near-by towns, and the people on the 
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roadside, get the honey habit, and keep 
your products away from the big 
smoke, where they don’t eat it, but 
try to sell it in just such out-back 
places as you live in. The prosperous 
people of our land can better afford to 
eat honey at decent prices than the 
poorer paid artisans, etc., of Britain 
and the ‘Continong’ can, and those 
same decent prices, plus extra packing, 
extra carrying and extra commissions.” 
Yours ever, G. R. Harrison. 
“Glen Havard,” Ourimbah, N. S. W. 


—Australian Bee Bulletin. 
—_—_—_——__—_—_ 


Portrait Photographed Through the 
Eye of a Bee.—Our readers know, as 
everybody does, that if you look into 
the eye of anyone you will see your 
picture there. The British Bee Journal, 
in its Nov. 7 issue, gives an enlarged 
reproduction of a small portion of the 
eye of a bee, some 240 facets, with, in 
each of them greatly magnified, the face 
of Mr. James Bancroft, as photographed 
by Mr. Watson. 


“To obtain a portrait of Mr. Bancroft was 
simple enough, as was also the procuring of 
afew of Mr. Bancroft’s bees and dissecting 
some of their eyes; but setting up an eye so 
that the portrait could be seen through it 
and photographed was a somewhat different 
matter. First, a dissected eye had to be 


mounted so that it could be placed upon the 
stage of a microscope for observation. Next, 
a transparent positive,ona reduced scale 
of the portrait. had to be madeto be seen 
through the eye. Then an apparatus was 
necessary for enablinga strong light to be 
thrown through the portrait and the eye, on 
toa sensitive photographic plate.”’ 


It must not be supposed that an in- 
sect sees separate images of objects, as 
repeated in each facet. Only one im- 
pression reaches the brain, as is the 
case with human beings, even though, 
in the case of the bee, several thousand 
impressions are made on the numerous 
facets of their compound eyes. 

This article, in the British Bee Jour- 
nal, is well worth, by its interest, the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


——__. 


Shaking Bees Out of Box-Hives.— 
When bees are transferred from box- 
hives to movable-frame hives, the usual 
way has been to drum them out, mak- 
ing the bees run up into an empty hive 
placed over the full one. Now they 
are reversing the performance in Ger- 
many, where box-hives are still the 
common thing. An empty hive is 
placed upside down upon the ground, 
and the full hive over this. The two 
are strapped together, and then both 
are lifted and jarred upon the ground 


until the bees are shaken out. O 
course, care must be taken not to ja 
hard enough. to break the combs loose 
It is said that this takes only a third as 
much time as drumming. 

=o eee 

A New Honey-Strainer.—Most ex- 
tracted honey, if strained at all, is 
probably strained through a single 
thickness of cloth. The difficult thing 
is to know just how fine a mesh the 
cloth should have. If it is coarse, par- 
ticles of wax, etc., will pass through it. 
If it be fine, all the impurities, large 
and small, accumulate upon it, and ina 
little while it becomes clogged so that 
the honey passes through too slowly. 
Those of us who had opportunity to 
try the first extractors ever made still 
remember that the sieves provided at 
the bottom of these machines by the 
first manufacturers had to be removed 
because they clogged at once. 

The illustration, given in Bienen- 
wirtschaftliches Bienenzeitung, page 
237, shows a strainer, invented in Ger- 
many, intended to overcome the diffi- 
culty. 

It has three strainers. The upper 
one is quite coarse, taking out only the 
larger particles of foreign matter. The 
middle one is a little finer, and the 
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A large straw-hive imitation, with a modern hive and an old-time straw-skep, in front of the apiary building at the Minne- 


sota State Fair, September, 1012. 


The small straw skep was furnished 


by N. E. France, judge of the Apiary Exhibit. Our 


readers are aware of the fact that Minnesota leads all other States in the amount of premiums paid for honey and apiary exhib- 


its. At the left of the picture is Superintendent Scott Lamont, whose portrait we gave in the August number, page 233. 


The 


gentleman by his side is the State Apiary Inspector, J. Alf Holmberg. The lady on the right hand, Miss Johnson, was employed 


to do the apiary manipulations, which she di 


very creditably. 
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lower one is fine enough to leave the 
honey entirely clean. With this ar- 
rangement a large amount of honey 
will pass through before there is any 
clogging. The lower one is the most 
inclined to clog, and so an extra lower 
strainer goes with each apparatus. The 
whole apparatus is 40 inches high, and 
the strainers area foot in diameter. 
Each strainer may be taken out sep- 
arately. It is called “ Fix,” “fix” -be- 
ing the German word for “quick.” It 
sells in Germany for about $5.00. 

Even with this improvement upon 
the initial methods, the work of strain- 
ing thick honey is probably anything 
but “quick.” 


_ 
—— 


Manipulation of the Wax Scales by 
the Honey-Bee.— We received sometime 
ago, from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Phillips, a pamphlet on the 
above-named subject, by D. B. Casteel, 
of the University of Texas. We found 
it so interesting that we tried to secure 





tion as manufactured by the Weed pro- 
cess. 

They: build their homes in an im- 
provident manner, “ settling in the dry 
season where the rainy season will 
wash them out, or making their home 
in the rainy season where in the dry 
season the sun will melt their combs; 
in holes in the earth, between rocks, in 
the walls of houses, under a fairly 
dense bush, under a palm leaf in the 
open.” 

The color of these bees is very simi- 
lar to that of the Italians. : 


—_— Ge 


Man’s Handicraft and Nature's Pro- 
visions for Vegetation.—The accompa- 
nying picture shows the north half of 
the immense power plant now being 
built at tbe foot of the Keokuk bluffs, 
opposite Hamilton, for the big dam 
across the Mississippi River, just be- 
tween the two cities. This photograph, 
which was specially taken for the 
American Bee Journal by courtesy of 











THE RIVER BOTTOM IS A NATURAL SEED BED. 


two of the cuts illustrating the subject. 
These we are unable to get. Those of 
our readers who may be interested 
should write to the Department of 
Agriculture and ask for Circular No. 
161, Bureau of Entomology. 


a 


The Nyasa Bees.—The British Bee 
Journal contains a series of articles 
concerning the Nyasa bee. The Nyasa 
Land is situated west of Portuguese 
and German South Africa and east of 
Rhodesia. 

These bees are smaller than the com- 
mon honey-bee. The writer, L. W. J. 
Deuss, reports their cells to number 
65.6 to the square inch, while our bees 
have only 57.6 in the same space. Their 
drone-cells number 49.2 per square 
inch, while ours have only 37, or a 
fraction under this. It appears, how- 
ever from the report, that they can and 
do use without difficulty comb founda- 


the Mississippi River Power Company, 
also illustrates the contrast of Nature’s 
work and. man’s handicraft, to which 
few people have given athought. This 
part of the Mississippi River bed, which 
is 12 feet, more or less, below the sur- 
face, was, for the first time in the exis- 
tence of the stream, laid bare by the 
building and pumping out of a 35-acre 
coffer-dam in May, 1911. Within two 
weeks after the water was pumped out, 
honey-plants and weeds, such as sweet 
clover, persicarias, hearts-ease, Span- 
ish-needles or bur-marigold, cockle- 
burs, rag-weeds and aquatic plants 
sprung up. spontaneously wherever 
man’s foot did not trample. 

Think of it! This means that the 
entire bed of the mammoth Mississippi 
River, 1500 miles in length, and aver- 
aging more than a mile in width, must 
be at all times covered with drifting 
seeds which await only an opportunity 
to grow. Does this not indicate, bet- 





ter than anything else that we might 
mention, the plentifulness of Nature’s 
provisions ? 

The magnificent structure in the 
background, of which only one-half 
shows in the photo, is the largest power 
house in the world, and is connected 
with the big dam shownin our issue 
of May, 1912. Itis the work of Hugh 
L. Cooper, hydraulic engineer of im- 
perishable fame. -This work is next in 
magnitude to the Panama Canal, and is 
creating a lake 65 miles in extent in 
lieu of the shallow Des Moines rapids 
of the Mississippi.- It will enable ships 
of greater draft than formerly to de- 
scend the Upper Mississippi to New 
Orleans, thence to reach Panama. 

The 30 big arches at the base of the 
building, which are the intakes for the 
turbines of 10,000 horse-power each, 
will be completely submerged, and the 
river bed shown in ‘the picture will 
then be 50 feet under water. The 
smaller buildings are temporary shops 
within the coffer-dam. The earth wall 
which hides the base of the buildings 
in the background was a temporary 
coffer-dam dividing the area originally 
into two sections. 

A full view of the entire works, from 
the Keokuk bluffs, will be given in this 
magazine ere long. 





Youth Restored to Joaquin Miller by 
Honey and Hominy.— Hominy and honey 
may once more be regarded as some- 
thing good to eat. Joaquin Miller, the 
California poet, has made the dicovery. 
Upon the homely diet of his fore- 
fathers he has entirely recovered from 
his recent illness, and at the age of 75 
years has undertaken what he consid- 
ers the greatest poem he has ever 
worked upon. 

The explanation has come in the an- 
nouncement of his daughter, Juanita, 
that his diet forthe past year has been 
restricted to hominy and honey. She 
says that her father has eaten it as 
often as three times a day, and during 
the past few months he has urged the 
food upon his visitors. 

A large pan of the food has become 
a sort of an institution at the Miller 
home on the “ Heights,” back of Fruit- 
vale. Questioned about his health, the 
poet declared that he never felt better 
in his life. : 

The poet is advancing the contention 
in his new poem that “ God’s way with 
man will not be done until these two 
seas are made as one,” referring to the 
merger of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans through the medium of the 
canal.—Cincinnati Post 


-_ 


Meeting of National Association Dele- 
gates.—Notice is hereby given that the 
Delegate meeting of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12 and 13, 1913. 

While ad sessions will be open to the 
members and visitors, some sessions 
will be devoted wholly to business, 
through the delegates. At least one 
session each day will be set aside for 
the members to discuss such subjects 
as may be decided upon later, notice of 
which will be given out by the Secre- 
tary. 

The subjects that will likely be se- 
lected for discussion will be of national 
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character rather than pertaining to the 
production of bees and honey. 
E. D. TownsEND, Chairman. 
Remus, Mich., Oct. 1. 


<> 
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More About the Tin Section.—Reply- 
ing to your invitation on page 327 of 
the November issue of the American 
Bee Journal, I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

A most radical change was made in 
the production of comb honey through 
the evolution of the sanitary comb- 
honey package. The section holders 
have grooves, thoroughly protecting 
the side and edges of tin sections, so 
that cleaning them is avoided. The 
package keeps honey from harmful 
contamination, and reaches the con- 
sumer as inviting as it leaves the 
apiary. 

The lithographed top with its cellu- 
loid disk will makethe package a quick 
seller. Shipped at fourth-class freight 
rates in 50-pound containers made of 
corrugated paper, it will reach con- 
signee in perfect condition, no leakage 
of honey, and every package salable 
for the highest market price. 

The cost of production is the main 
question. The closest estimate at 
present on labor and material is that 
the package will cost about 3 cents 
more to produce and market than the 
wooden section. Each package should 
bring at least 5 cents more on the 
market than the wooden section. 

PauL HunrtrEN. 
en 


Washington State Meeting.—Follow- 
ing is the program of a two-days’ con- 
vention which will be held by the 
Washington State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation Jan. 8 and 9, at North Yakima: 


FIRST DAY—WEDNESDAY, JAN. 8. 
MornING SESSION, 9 A. M. 


Meeting called to order by A. E. 
Burdick, President, after which annual 
reports of the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary will be given. 

10 a.m.—Address of Welcome by A. 
J. Splawn, Mayor. 

Response by President A. E. Burdick. 

Paper from Miss A. A. Byers, Chelan 
county. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 





1:30 p.m.—“‘ Spring management of 
bees,” by Robert Cissna. Followed by 
discussion. 

2:15—Address by George W. York, 
President National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

3:00 p.m.—‘ Preparing bees for win- 
ter,” by Virgil Sires. Followed by dis- 
cussion. 

Paper from C. P. Dadant, of Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 

Paper from A. G. Kuykendall, of 
Grandview. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY, JAN. 9. 
MornING SESSION. 


9:00 a.m.—“Should we produce a 
larger percentage of comb honey ?” by 
C. W. Higgins, of Wapato. Followed 
by discussion. 

10:00 a.m.—* What has been the suc- 
cess of the Honey-Producers’ Associa- 
tion in handling the 1912 crop ?” by A. 
E. Burdick, President. 

10:30 a.m.—* What benefits do the 


bee-keepers enjoy from the National 
Association ?” by E. B. Tyrrell, Secre- 
tary National Association. Followed 
by discussion. 

11:15 a.m.—* Should the manufactur- 
ers and bee-keepers be more in sympa- 
thy with each other ?” 

A paper from The A. I. Root Com- 
pany, followed by discussion. 

A paper from some bee-keeper of a 
scientific nature. Banquet at 12:00 m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

2:00 p.m.—‘ My method of handling 
bees at swarming time,’ by Lee G. 
Simmons, Vice-President, Ellensburg. 
Followed by short discussion. 

2:30 p.m.—‘ Weather conditions fa- 
vorable for the secretion of nectar in 
bloom,” by S. King Clover. Followed 
by discussion. 

2:30 p.m.—Paper from F. C. Fischer. 

We will discuss ways and means of 
enlarging the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, and of making the meetings 
more educational, enthusiastic and en- 
tertaining. 

The Washington Honey-Producers 
will hold their annual election of offi- 
cers and other business necessary to 
be transacted on the 10th, following the 
bee-keepers’ convention, at 9 a.m., in 
the Court House, by order of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary. 

J, B. RamaceE, Sec. 


> 
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August Number Attracts Attention.— 
The New Zealand Farmer, a large 
monthly of 160 pages, published at 
Auckland, N. Z., reproduces in its No- 
vember edition a facsimile of the C. C. 
Miller method of queen-rearing, taken 
from the cover of our August number, 
with a short description of this method. 
Dr. Miller is appreciated abroad as well 
as at home. 


Death of Paul Mickwitz.— We are ex- 
ceedingly sorry to be informed of the 
sudden death of Mr. Paul Mickwitz, 
of Helsingfors, Finland, who formerly 
spent two years in the United States to 
practice bee-culture with leading api- 
arists. Mr. Mickwitz, who was with us 
for three months, was a young man of 
great ability. His earnestness and in- 
tense desire to foster progressive bee- 
culture in Finland induced him to im- 











THE LATE PAUL MICKWITZz. 


port Carniolan bees there. His trip of 
the past summer was mentioned in our 
columns, page 34], and the present 
number contains three small snapshots 
sentto us by him. He had promised 
us an account of his trip. Our hearty 
sympathy goes to his family. 


> 


The Texas Fairs.—The State Fair of 
Texas, held annually at Dallas, and the 
Texas Cotton Palace of Waco have 
been very liberal in the encourage- 
ment given the bee-keeping industry. 
The making of premium lists has been 
referred to the Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and superintendents and 
judges chosen by the latter body have 
been recognized by the Fair Associa- 
tions. 


The exhibits have been truly repre- 
sentative of the bee-keeping industry 
of Texas. This year’s exhibit was the 
best that has been held. Mr. T. P. Rob- 
inson, of Bartlett, president of the Texas 
association, is Superintendent of the 
Bee and Honey Exhibit at the State 
Fair, and Mr. W. H. Laws, of Beeville, 
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holds a like position at the Cotton Pal- 


ace. 

Mr. Wilmon Newell, State Entomolo- 
gist, kindly loaned a most instructive 
exhibit and display, with mounted 
specimens, of the work and habits of 
the wax-moth. 

All grades of Texas honey were 
shown most attractively, and every 
operation of modern bee-keeping was 
constantly being explained to the visit- 
ing crowds. This educational work 
was carried on without intermission 
by a committee of bee-keepers’ who 
gladly gave their time and paid their 
own expenses during the entire fair. 

The spirit shown by these men and 
their painstaking work in explaining 
the simplicities of bee-keeping to in- 
terested farmers cannot but give Texas 
bee-keeping a great and immediate 
impetus. 

An octegenarian retired bee-keeper, 
Major W. P. Hough, of Floresville, 
added atouch of real art to the exhibit 
by displaying some wonderful crea- 
tions in beeswax. Major Hough 
owned the first factory for the manu- 
facture of bee-hives in Texas, and is 
well known tothe fraternity of 30 years 
ago. His advancing years have made 
necessary a cessation of active work. 
He still loves bees, and insists that the 
true medium of art is beeswax. 

He had on _ exhibition two large 
models of the Alamo, one showing the 
fall and massacre in 1836, and the 
other as it appears today. These were 
in bas-relief on a background of wax. 
Wax of different colors was used for 
trees and figures in a manner surpris- 
ing to one who had never seen the dec- 
orative possibilities of pure beeswax. 

Another of Major Hough’s creations 
was a curio hive made entirely of bees- 
wax with glass paneled sides in the 
shape of the bust of a prominent Texas 
bee-keeper, and containing a full colony 
of bees. 

Mr. L. W. Avant, of Atascosa, ex- 
hibited at the Cotton Palace a section 
of comb in which the cells were made 
of paper which had been filled and 
capped by the bees. This was wonder- 
ful to visiting bee-keepers, as showing 
what bees can be forced to do by intel- 
ligent management. 

A large exhibit of bee-keeper’s sup- 
plies was displayed by the Southwest- 
ern Bee Company of San Antonio. 
This enterprising firm has been award- 
ed diplomas by the Texas Fairs for 
four successive years, and by its ef- 
forts has done much to make these 
annual exhibitions a success. 

These expositions are doing great 
good for the development of Texas 
bee-keeping, aud just now are of great 
value because work on a new appro- 
priation at the next session of the Leg- 
islature is the “ order of business,” and 
anything that will place the industry 
prominently before the people will be 
of assistance. 

Bur and Brace Combs.—Referring to 
Mr. Scholl’s article in this number on 
brace-combs, we agree with him that 
they are mainly due to a crowded con- 
dition. Narrow top and bottom bars 
encourage the bees to build them be- 
Cause they can more easily join one 
Story with the next. The bees evi- 
dently aim to make continuous combs 





BRUSHIING BEES INTO SHIPPING-CASEs.—P, 
MICKWITZ—(See opposite page.) 


from bottom to top of the hive. The 
more different stories we have, the 
more brace-combs will be built, other 
conditions being equal. The more 
stories we have, the more combs we 
will have to scrape in the spring. 


OO 


Ohio State Meeting.—The following 
is the program of the Ohio State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, which will be 
held Jan. 14 and 15, 1913, at Townsend 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio: 

PROGRAM. 
TTUESDAY 2:00 P.M. 

President's Address. 

Discussion. 

Report of Secretary. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Result of Apiary Inspection in Hamilton 
County—Fred W. Muth. Be) 

With the Apiary Exhibit at County Fairs— 
Glenwood Board. 


TUESDAY, 7:30 P.M 


Apiculture at the University—Prof. J. S. 
Hine, Ohio State University. 

Address—Organization—E. B. Tyrrell, Sec- 
retary National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Address—C. P. Dadant, Editor American 
Bee Journal. 





Live Bee Demonstration—E. R. Root, Edi- 
tor Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


WEDNESDAY, 9:30 A.M. 


Florida Bee-Keeping—J- B. Marchant. 

Queen-Rearing—J. C. Mosgrove. 

My Experience with European Foul Brood 
—B. J. Holden. 

Ohio Apiculture—Impressions of a Farm- 
ers’ Institute Lecturer—Prof. A. Ma- 
theny, Ohio University. 


WEDNESDAY, 1:00 P.M. 


A Womar’s Way with Bees—Mrs. Jessie 
Goodrich. 

Wax Rendering—H. H. Root. 

Production of Comb Honey—A. A. Doeges. 
oo of Extracted Honey—H. C. 

uirin. 








Eastern Illinois Meeting.—The East- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ convention 
will be held in St. Anne, IIl., Feb. 4 and 
5, 1913, including evening session on 
the 4th. Those who have promised, 
and others that we expect are C. P. 
Dadant, I. E. Pyles, A. L. Kildow, 
Frank Shupe, Walter Sorensen, H. 
Roorda, N. A. Timmons, J. Roberts 
and others. We want to make this 
meeting as important as the State con- 
vention, and want our picture “took” 
for the bee journals. Come and be one 
of us,and bring your questions. We 
expect good speeches, but the ques- 
tion-box will prevail. 

H. S. Dusy, Sec. pro tem. 

G. T. WILLIs, Pres. 





Apiary Inspectors.—A meeting was 
called for Tuesday evening, Dec. 31, at 
the Normal School Building of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the purpose of forming 
a permanent organization of Apiary 
Inspectors of the United States and 
Canada. A change is contemplated in 
the constitution of the Association of 
Economic Entomologists for the affilia- 
tion of Apiary Inspectors, if the latter 
desire it. 

We will keep our readers informed 
of such action as may be taken. 





Apiculture at the Oregon College.—A 
two-weeks’ short course in apiculture 
will be given. during January at the 
Oregon Agricultural College by Mr. 
H. F. Wilson, Assistant Professor of 
Entomology. 

The course will comprise the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Location and Care of the Apiary, 
The Bee-family and their Development, 
The Productive Glands of the Honey- 
Bee, Hives and Implements, Manipula- 





SHIPPING-CASES THE DAY BEFORE STARTING—P. MICKWITZ—(See oppdsite page. 
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tion and Management, Feeders and 
Feeding, Swarms and Swarming. 
Queens and Queen Introduction,Trans- 
ferring of Bees, Bee-Diseases. 

On Jan. 29 the members of the Ore- 
gon branch of the National Association 
willhold their semi-annual meeting at 
Corvallis, and on the same date the 
students will give a demonstration, 
illustrating the correct and incorrect 
methods of handling bees. For further 
information address, 

H. F. WItson. 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 








Indiana Meeting.—The meeting of the 
Indiana branch of the National Asso- 
ciation will be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., in the Palm Room of the Claypool 
Hotel Jan. 24, 1913. The foul brood 
conditions, and what has been accom- 
plished, and will be accomplished, will 
be discussed by C. H. Baldwin, State 
Entomologist. 

Other speakers and their subjects 
will be: 

Outlook for Indiana Honey and De- 
veloping Home Resources—D. W, Er- 
baugh, Ernest Root. 

Marketing Indiana Honey—John C. 
Bull, Geo. W. Williams. 

Co-operation and Organization—E. 
B. Tyrrell. 

We have invited Dr. Phillips, Geo. 
Demuth, and C. P. Dadant, and fully 
expect some of them to attend. We 
are expecting a live meeting, and are 
making a special effortto develop more 
fully Indiana’s honey resources. In- 
diana buys carloads of honey from the 
West every year, much of which is in- 
ferior to the home product. When we 


can have the honey for gathering it, 
and a market at our doors, there is no 
use importing any honey at all. Let’s 
get together and furnish it all ourselves. 
Gero. W. WILLIAMS. Sec. 
Mason J. NIBLACK, Pres. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Convention.— 
Following is the program of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association to be 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12 and 13: 


At 10 a.m. Feb. 12, the meeting will 
be called to order, and the proper com- 
mittees appointed, including the com- 
mittee on credentials. Meeting will 
then adjourn to enable the delegates to 
file their credentials with this commit- 
tee. 


Atlp.m. the meeting will again be 
called to order, when the regular busi- 
ness will be taken up by the delegates. 
This meeting will be open to all mem- 
bers, but the voting can only be done 
by the regularly elected delegates. 

At 7 p.m. the meeting will be called 
for a general program, in -which all 
visitors will take part. 


At 8 a.m., Feb. 13, the delegates will 
again take upthe business matters, and 
should they be able to conclude their 
business before noon, the balance of 
the time will be taken up with a gen- 
eral program. 


At 1 p.m.there will begin another 

general meeting of all present. 5 
Headquarters have been arranged 
for us by the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, and a list of hotels and 
their rates will be given in full in the 
February bee journals. 
E. B. TyRRELL, Sec. 








BEE-KEEPING ¢& For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Queen-Cells in Sections 


In scraping sections two sections 
were found with a queen-cell down in 
one corner, the cell showing that a 
queen had hatched. No other brood 
had been present. Unfortunately this 
is nothing so very unusual. Some 
years, more than two queen-cells have 
been found in sections, and the ques- 
tion is raised whether these were su- 
persedure-cells or swarming-cells, with 
the uncomfortable feeling that they 
may have been the latter, and that a 
swarm may have taken its departure 
without being noticed. When queen- 
cells are found in sections it is quite 
likely that other brood will be present, 
and ifthe section is not entirely filled 
with foundation that brood is almost 
certain to be drone-brood. 


Of course, the use of excluders 


would entirely prevent the queen from 
going upto lay in the sections, yet we 
do not consider it advisable to use ex- 
cluders, for the trouble we have with 
brood or queen-cells in sections is less 
than would be the trouble of excluders. 
But if we should use small starters in 





sections, or anything less than sections 
filled with foundation, we would no 
doubt be obliged to use excluders. 
When any one complains that he has 
trouble with brood in sections, it is a 
pretty safe guess that his sections are 
not filled with foundation. And there 
are plenty of other reasons for full 
foundation in sections. 


ttcatialiies: 
— 





Another Cooling Cup 


When the next warm weather comes 
try making a combination of fruit juice 
and ginger ale if you wish a delectable, 
refreshing beverage. 

Use these proportions: Four or- 
anges, three lemons (rind and juice), 
one tablespoonful of extracted honey, 
¥% teaspoonful of pulverized cinnamon, 
¥% grated nutmeg, 24 cloves, a pinch of 
ground allspice, acupful of flaked pine- 
apple, 2 cupfuls of iced water and a pint 
and a half of ginger ale. 

Stick the cloves into the oranges 
through the outer skin and leave for 2 
hours in acold place. Rub the yellow 
zest of the lemon into lump sugar, 








using one lump for each lemon. Put 
the sugar into a glass jar, strain in the 
lemon juice, then add the cinnamon, 
nutmeg, allspice, honey and pineapple 
Cover and put in the ice-box until ready 
to serve. 

Then turn it into a cold bowl, add 
the strained juice from the clove-stuck 
oranges, the 2 cupfuls of iced water 
and the ginger ale. Serve, while it 
effervesces, in small punch cups. Sip 
a mouthful at a time, or straws may be 
used. Acupfulof grape juice may bce 
incorporated with good results.—Chi- 
cago Record- Herald. 
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Report and Questions from Washington 


On two occasions during the past 
summer I had two large swarms settle 
on the same branch close together. 
They were quite low, and I placed two 
hives on a table close under, the en- 
trance of a hive coming in contact 
with each swarm. The bees at once 
began to go in, and in less than one- 
half hour they left one hive and clus- 
tered around the other. I placed the 
empty hive above, and they went in 
and remained. 

1. I did not put ona super, and have 
been wondering how I will handle 
them in the spring. I am planning to 
divide, and if I do, where shall I look 
for the queen? 

2. Providing there is brood in both 
hives, can I make two colonies by re- 
moving the upper body? 

3. A number of people keep bees 
here, and the place is too crowded. I 
have 27 colonies, and think I can do 
better with one-half of them, or less. 
As Icannot sell the bees to any one 
outside of the neighborhood—which 
would be the same as keeping them—I 
have decided to kill part of them, those 
that gave no surplus. If I can keep the 
old comb that has pollen in it where it 
will not mold or candy, would it do to 
feed the bees in the spring ? 

4. When would be the best time to 
do so? 

5. Would heating the comb injure 
the honey for feeding ? 


6. Is pollen and bee-bread the same? 

7. Is there any way to separate honey 
from bee-bread so it will be fit for 
table use? I have melted the comb in 
the oven and drained off the honey, 
and while it Zooks clear and nice, I im- 
agine it does not taste good. 

A great many bee-keepers ask me 
questions about bees, and when I tell 
them what a fine thing the Bee Journal 
is to keep one posted, they say they do 
not have time to read, or make some 
other foolish excuse for not taking a 
paper; even saying it is not worth 
while. Yet they are willing to learn 
from others. Some folks are odd; 
don’t you think so? 

Mrs. GERTRUDE 

Roy, Wash. - 


It is no uncommon thing for a large 
swarm to cluster on two. separate 
branches close together, having the 
appearance of two separate swarms, 
when in reality there is but one. 

It looks as if that were the case with 
your swarm, as all the bees preferred 
the one hive, the one with their queen 
probably. Still it may be that you 


L. GoopwIn. 
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A MICHIGAN GIRL IN CUBA. 


know that they were two separate 
swarms—bees often do freakish things. 
In that case, one of the queens would 
be killed as soon as they united. 


1. If there is brood in both stories, 
she may be in either story. If in only 
one story she will be with the brood. 


2. Yes, but one part will be queen- 
less. By looking for eggs after three 
or four days you can tell which is the 
queenless one (there will be no eggs 
in that one), then a queen may be 
given, or,if you prefer, you may let 
them rear one for themselves. Instead 
of killing part of your colonies better 
unite. 

3. Yes, evenif it is somewhat candied. 

4. Any time after bees are flying 
— in the spring. 

No, unless the honey is burned in 
heating, then it would be unwholesome 
for winter stores. 

6. Yes, pollen is gathered from the 
flowers, and after stored in the hives it 
is called either pollen or bee-bread. 


7. When honey mixed with bee-bread 
is heated the flavor of the honey is 
likely to be affected—the greater the 
heat the more the honey will be af- 
fected. 

The best way is to extract the honey. 
If this is not possible, the combs may 
be broken up and the honey strained 
out through cheese-cloth. 

Yes, it takes all sorts of folks to 
make a world, and some are surely odd. 





Queen-Rearing in Cuba 


Although rather disappointed in the 
two pictures enclosed, 1 am sending 
them on account of the luck I had 
with the batch of queen-cells shown 
therein. The picture is taken in an 
orange grove, where I have my queen- 
rearing outfit. At 10 o’clock a.m. I re- 


moved the brood-chamber of a strong 
colony to a new location, leaving the 
honey super on the old stand, from 
which one frame was removed, and the 
frame inserted as shown in the photo- 
graph, with 28 empty cells made of 
pure wax, by dipping a rounded stick 
in it while melted, and repeating this 
dipping and cooling until you get just 
what is wanted. 


In the evening these cells were 
grafted without royal jelly, and for the 
first and only time, with me, the entire 
z8 were accepted and sealed. The 
morning that the last one was capped 
over, a visitor happening along wished 
to see the cells,and the first thing I 
Saw, On removing the frame, was a 
queen dodging around among the cells, 
and one cell torn open. I thought I 
recognized the queen as coming from 
another hive,and sure enough it was 
the same lady. She was a young queen, 
and had been laying nicely for about 
a week, and had plenty of honey in her 
home, so why she should leave it I do 
not know. She was captured and 
dropped into a queenless colony, was 
accepted, and is still there doing good 
work. 

The frame was then photographed as 
shown, and afterward the one cell re- 
grafted and accepted. Taking the find- 
ing of the queen just when I did, to- 
gether with the number of ripe cells I 
gotfrom this batch, I think the whole 
operation is my luckiest. In trying to 
have the queen, mother of the larve 
in the cells, shown in the photograph, 
most of the bees were driven from the 
frame the lady is holding, and even 
then it is impossible to pick her, with- 
out knowing just where she is. The 
lady is a Michigan girl, and it was her 
first association with bees — some 
nerve, hey! D. W. MILrar. 


Yes, the lady surely does show nerve 
to sit quietly without sign of veil or 
gloves while her picture is being taken. 
Is it not possible that this is at least 
partly owing to her confidence in the 
man who stands close by? 

Even though the scene be laid in far 
away Cuba, a home touch is given to it 
by that copy of the American Bee Jour- 


nal on her lap. 





Conducted by WEsLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Spraying and Bees 


The bee-keeping industry has been 
seriously injured in nearly all the com- 
mercial fruit districts of Colorado the 
past season. In the Canon City dis- 
trict the loss was the greatest on ac- 
count of the fruit men spraying during 
full bloom for the leaf roller. Some- 
where from 600 to a 1000 colonies and 
their increase were destroyed, as well 
as the honey crop. 

The effect on the bee-industry will 
be to drive the bee-keepers out to the 
alfalfa districts. Thelosses from spray- 
ing were so general this year in all the 
fruit sections of Colorado that bee- 
keeping was a loss to those engaged 
in it. 

It is possible to move the bees three 
or four miles away from the orchards 
during bloom and bring them back for 
alfalfa bloom, if alfalfa is not grown 
fora cover crop in the orchards, in 
which case the later sprays will poison 
the bloom beneath thetrees. This can 


be remedied by cutting the alfalfa or 
clover before blooming. It is practi- 
cally impossible to get all to do this, 
however, and I have recommended for 
all bee-keepers to leave the fruit dis- 
tricts. 


The effect on the fruit crop will be 
revealed later. It is probably true that 
other insects do some of the cross 
fertilizing, but where thousands of 
acres of orchards are grown, the 
bees are most necessary. It is my opin- 
ion that fruit-men and bee-men will 
have to get together, and I hope they 
will soon. 

The bee-men secured a law several 
years ago forbidding the spraying of 
fruit trees while in bloom with any 
substance injurious to bees, but the 
fruit-men seem to resent this, and the 
clause in the law was changed so the 
bee-men have no protection except to 
move out of flight range of the or- 
chards. 

Spraying fruit during full bloom is 
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the most destructive to bees; colonies 
being wiped out in a very few days. 
The spray falling on blooming clover 
seems to act more slowly, some colo- 
nies not dying until early fall. 


os 
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Surplus Combs of Pollen 


The average bee-keeper will put 
away a generous number of well-filled 
combs of honey for supplying colonies 
that may become short of stores dur- 
ing the spring months. But does the 
average bee-keeper realize that pollen 
is as. necessary (if not more so in cer- 
tain localities) as honey ? And why do 
not bee-keepers store surplus combs 
filled with pollen? Partly because 
they do not understand the conditions 
which cause the bees to fill their combs 
with pollen. 

At the present time I can think of 
but two distinct conditions under 
which the bees store combs of pollen. 
A large colony rendered queenless will 
do it for lack of brood to use it. 

Did you ever notice that a colony 
operated for extracted honey, with 
more chambers added above than the 
bees can fill, will store great quantities 
of pollen in the lower hive? What we 
need in this year of 1913, is more thor- 
ough experimental work along this 
line. The bee-keeper who derives his 
livelihood from the honey sold cannot 
do experimental work as satisfactorily 
as specially trained men. We must get 
the spirit of progress, so evident 
among farming operations, injected 
into the ranks of the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity. 





— 





Disinfectant for Foul Brood—tnspection 


As the laws relative to inspection of bees, 
etc., say that theinspector or party handling 
diseased material must disinfect clothing, 
tools, etc., what do you use? What is the 
method of using? : 

What is your method of treating foul 
brood ? ; y 

What time of year is best for first inspec- 
tion, second inspection, and is a third one 
necessary inoneseason?  ‘T.D.SAFFEL. 

Farmington, New Mexico. 

A weak solution of carbolic acid has 
been used by many inspectors as a dis- 
infectant. Its efficiency lies only in 
the washing away of any honey that 
may adhere to the hands, clothing, or 
hive tools. The odor of carbolic acid 
is disagreeable to bees and to people 
alike, and that might keep the bees 
from working on hive tools, etc., that 
have been washed in this solution. The 
best disinfectant is plenty of soap and 
water for the hands and hive tools, not 
forgetting to see that no spots of honey 
on the clothing are missed by the soap 
and water. : 

My treatment of foul brood is gov- 
erned by conditions. I have used the 
single shake upon starters, and the 
double shake upon drawn comb with 
success. I have not practiced saving 
the brood as much as some do, because 
of the danger of starting robbing. The 
average small bee-keeper cannot be 
trusted with the brood-saving process 
at all. And many of the so-called 
practical bee-men spread foul brood 
among their own and their neighbors’ 
bees by the same process. 

Most colonies that were ordered 
to be treated this past season have 
been either shaken once or twice, the 





old combs burned, and the hives burned 
out with coal oil. 


The first inspection can best be done 
in April or May. This depends largely 
upon local conditions and season. 
There should be considerable brood in 
the hive, say five or six combs, so that 
if the disease is present it will have 
shown up. After ten days to two 
weeks a second inspection should 
be made to see if directions for treat- 
ment have been carried out. A third 
inspection may be needed late in the 
summer in a few cases, if there is a 
large percentage of diseased colonies 
in the locality. This will depend 
greatly upon local conditions. 


You, as an inspector, will find that 
the spread of the disease can be largely 
prevented by visiting the apiaries in 
the fall, winter, and spring for a super- 
ficial inspection to determine whether 
colonies weak or dead from the dis- 
ease are exposed to robbers. The 
combs need not be lifted or the clus- 
ters of bees disturbed, but much good 
may be done by caring for the disease 
at this critical time, and before robbing 
occurs. 





The Apiary, Par-Excellence 


The writer has visited a thousand 
apiaries, and four come to his mind as 
being worthy of admittance to the 
model class. Without hesitation or 
mental reservation, I will say that the 
“ Apiary Babberger” is the prize taker 
of the four in the model class. 

Mr. Wm. Babberger, the creator of 
this little honey garden,is a German 
artist-photographer. He has the artis- 
tic temperament to the extent that he 
is uncompromising in his denunciation 
of low bee-culture ideals. He would 
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say, as did Whistler, when a pot-boile 
artist excused his cheap work by com 
plaining, “Well, a man must live.’ 
Whistler replied, “ Not necessarily.” 

Mr. Babberger would say, “If you 
cannot feed the artistic side of your 
nature as well as your body by bee- 
culture, better quit the bees.” Pleasure 
must flow from all he does, or he will 
not doit long. Old world folks live a 
richer, fuller life than do we hurried, 
practical Americans. 


If you could have taken supper with 
Mr.and Mrs. Babberger and “bibschen,” 
as it was my pleasure not long ago, 
you would have realized as I did the 
beauty of just common things. The 
delight in plants,and shrubs, and flow- 
ers is one of Mr. Babberger’s charac- 
teristics. It is a litthke Dutch garden 
that encloses his honey garden, and is 
all that one could wish along this line. 

From 25 to 45 colonies make up the 
apiary. One season he harvested 2300 
4x5 sections from 25 colonies. Glass 
panes are used for inner covers, and 
Mr. Babberger likes them very much. 
He says very few are broken, and they 
require cleaning but once in two years. 


A goodly number of Canon City resi- 
dents have become interested in bees 
through admiring this little garden of 
delight. All indoor workers can im- 
agine the pleasure Mr. Babberger takes 
in this opportunity for outdoor exer- 
cise among his bees and in his garden. 

When Dr. Phillips was in Canon City 
about a year ago, the Fremont county 
bee-men met him in Mr. Babberger’s 
studio. Mr. Babberger had a pile of 
his honey in the center of the studio, 
and any one could see that he took as 
much pride in the excellency of his 
honey as in the artistry of his photo- 
graphs. 





Canducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Bur and Brace Combs 


There is adiversity of opinion re- 
garding bur combs, some bee-keepers 
claiming that they are of considerable 
value in causing the bees to enter the 
supers more readily. It is also argued 
that they are valuable as ladders for the 
bees while storing in the surplus boxes 
above the brvuod-chamber. 

On the other hand, they are “a nui- 
sance” in the minds of. probably the 
majority of progressive bee-keepers. 
When frames are handled a great deal, 
these brace-combs not only hold them 
together and make them difficult to 
handle, but result in smashing many a 
valuable bee. On this account alone 
bur or brace combs should not be tol- 
erated. Another objection is that they 
help to cut off the communication 
from one story of the hive to another, 
materially interfering with the storage 
of honey in the supers, and crowding 
the brood-nest with honey at the ex- 
pense of the supers above. This isa 
serious question since it not only con- 


cerns the loss of surplus in the supers, 
but also that loss due to the weak con- 
dition of the colonies as a consequence 
of the queen being crowded out of egg- 
laying room. This is of the utmost 
importance where late flows may be 
obtained, or with colonies going into 
winter quarters under these conditions. 
Such colonies, although they have 
packed their brood-nest full of honey, 
are weak in bees, as a rule, and these 
bees are old ones. 


This is contrary to our idea of the 
conditions necessary for wintering 
safely, and especially for building them 
up promptly for early honey-flows. To 
obtain the best results in this direction 
there are none better than colonies 
that have been able to rear a large 
quantity of healthy brood late in the 
fall. This insures alot of young bees 
that will live well into the following 
season, when, really, bee-life is the 
most valuable. Each bee in early 
spring is worth several later on, as 
they are most needed in early brood- 
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rearing and the building up of colo- 
nies. 

The following letter is in line for 
just such information: 


“Dear Sir:—Please let me know 
through either of the three bee journals 
of the United States, what success you 
have had with your Scholl shallow ex- 
‘racting and brood frames as regards 
bur and brace combs. Are you troubled 
any with these, especially with your 
frames. with top-bars, 34-inch wide and 
44-inch thick? How do you overcome 
this difficulty? Please give us an arti- 
cle on bur and brace combs in divisible 
brood-chamber hives; also in deep hives, 
as this is a great trouble where one 
has to change frames from one hive to 
another. Do youthink a thick top-bar, 
34 or % inch, will overcome this trou- 
ble? Do you find these bur and brace 
combs in frames only % or % inch 
thick by % or % inch wide ? 

“T wish you would have all your divis- 
ible brood-chamber articles in pamph- 
letform like Doolittle’s book, ‘ A Year’s 
Work in an Out-Apiary.’” 

Ws. P. Fritz. 

Canastota, N. Y., Nov. 25. 


What is the cause of bur combs? A 
crowded condition of the hive, or, in 
other words, a lack of room. How- 
ever, they are also constructed during 
thetime of scant nectar supply, when 
the flow is not sufficient for good super 


work. Another cause may be improper 
spacing of the frames, either too wide 
or too close spaces, which the bees fill 
up with combs. My experience has 
taught me that the most accurately- 
made hives give the best satisfaction in 
the matter of bur combs and ease of 
handling. 


Remembering, as a first precaution, 
that a crowded condition results in the 
most bur combs, we musttry to prevent 
sucha condition. By paying close at- 
tention to the colonies, providing the 
necessary amount of room, and keep- 
ing the bees busy and contented, the 
trouble may be obviated to a great ex- 
tent. 


Another thing that should receive 
more attention is proper “spring 
cleaning” of the hives. At this time 
the frames should be scraped clean of 
the small bur and brace combs that 
may have been started. This provides 
nice, clean frames for each manipula- 
tion throughout the busy season, and 
prevents the bees adding to and en- 
larging those that had already been 
begun. With a properly constructed 
hive-scraping tool this work is not 
difficult, when it is done before the 
colonies have become populous in the 
very early spring. At this time, too, 
the combs are, light in honey, and brit- 
tle. They are sticky, and harder to 
clean off later. 


We have not had anytrouble with 
the %-inch thick by %-inch wide top- 
bars of our shallow frames, with the 
proper manipulations of the colonies 
as suggested. Far more trouble have 
we had with the thinner, flat, wide, top- 
bar shallow frames. The most trouble 
is given by the old style all-wood 
frames with very thin %-inch thick 
and %-inch wide top-bars. Thick top- 
bars %-inch thick and 1% inches wide 
are to be recommended for deep 
frames, but these are too thick and 
heavy, as well as too expensive for 
shallow frames. The %-inch thick 
top-bar, %-inch wide Hoffman self- 
spacing frame, otherwise known as the 
Scholl shallow frame, has given us the 
best all-around satisfaction. 

We believe most emphatically in 
providing as much free communication 
between the various stories of the hive 
as can probably be obtained by cutting 
down the width of the top-bars, but 
being careful not to go to the other 
extreme of getting them too narrow or 
too thin. This ensures better super 
work, and a consequent larger yield of 
surplus honey. 

Having been asked by dozens of bee- 
keeping friends for information, in 
pamphlet form or in book form, on the 
subject of divisible brood-chamber 
hives, [have already made the begin- 
ning of such a work, which will come 
out some time this year. 
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Danger from Bees 


This is the best time of the season to 
move bees from one location to an- 
other. Bees, if not properly packed 
and handled, are very’ dangerous, yet 
some people are very careless with 
them, or around them, and each season 
has its victims from the stings of bees. 


A beggar went to the back-door of 
one of our Dixie bee-keepers the past 
season and asked fora lunch. While it 
was prepared he removed the cover of 
a near-by hive of bees and was stung 
to death before he could get away. D. 
B. Badgeley, a wealthy farmer near 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was stung to 
death by a swarm of bees last June. 

Mrs. R. W. Herlong, of Fort White, 
Vla., hada mare and colt stung to death 
the past season, and several members 


_ Of the family barely escaped death at 


the same time. The colt and mare 
were grazing in the apiary, and in some 
way upset acolony. The bees attacked 
them, and in their effort to escape they 
upset 5 more colonies. Not only were 
the horses stung to death, but the furi- 
us bees took possession of the entire 
town until night. It was stated the 
next morning that there were a half 


bushel of dead bees on the ground 
around the animals. 


One man who had to take refuge be- 
tween the corn and fodder in a crib 
near by, said that he could hear the 
rats running through the corn below 
him squealing from the effects of stings. 


That tragedy will never be forgotten 
by the people of the town. If bees can- 
not be securely prepared for moving 
by some one who has had experience, 
they should by all means be moved at 
night. I have had much experience 
moving bees, and on several occasions, 
in spite of my care, I have had narrow 
escapes from accidents. 


= 
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Timely Suggestions 


The bees have now begun their win- 
ter sleep, and seémingly their quarters 
are as destitute of living objects as 
cemeteries. It makes me lonesome to 
visit their quarters, where only a few 
weeks ago there was so much activity. 
But only a few weeks more and we will 
witness the same. 

While we rest as they do, we should 
formulate plans, get familiar with other 
bee-keepers’ methods, make large de- 





posits in our bank of bee-keeping 
knowledge, so that during the busy 
season next year we may draw heavily 
fromit. Do all the necessary moving 
of bees, and the establishing of outer 
apiaries, building of honey-houses, 
work-shops, etc. Then, too, make a 
list of the bee-supplies needed for next 
season, and get them in readiness. It 
will lighten the rush which is sure to 
come later. 








Happy New Year 


As it is customary to offer New 
Year’s greetings, I now fall in line and 
wish a happy and prosperous New Year 
to every bee-keeper in Dixie, as well as 
to our other readers. If I could say 
the word or do the thing that would 
cause the mantle of prosperity to fall 
on every one, I would do it, but it is 
beyond my grasp, dear reader. How- 
ever, it is within your reach, and it is 
just whether you will try or not. The 
old adage is true, “ Where there is a 
will there is a way.” We need men in 
our business who have a fixed will to 
do things and succeed. 





Back to Florida 


It is now the first of December, and 
Iam getting ready to go to Broden- 
town, Fla., for the winter, where I hope 
to catch up with my hunting and fish- 
ing, so that when I return next spring 
I will te ready for the busy season. 
This season has been my busiest one, 
and I have had no vacation. Iam not 
mentally nor physically broken down, 
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but I stand in need of rest, and I look 
forward toa change with happy antici- 
pation. I don’t expect to be idle dur- 
ing my stay in Florida, for I will have 
lots of writing to do aside from my 
correspondence, as I expect to write 
on extensive bee-culture, and covera 
broader field than any writer has ever 
before covered. 

I have operated a large number of 
apiaries for years, and during the past 
season I ran the number up to 40, con- 
sisting of over 2000 colonies. The 
future seems much brighter to me than 
the past, and Iam looking forward to 
where my apiaries may number nearly 
100. I expect to write solely from the 
standpoint of extensiveness. 


>. 


Chunk Honey—8 or 10 Frame Hives 
“Mr. WILDER:-—I think I would like to 
produce chunk honey, for it appeals to me 
as being the cheapest way to produce comb 
honey. What size of hives do youuse? I 
am thinking of changing from the 8 to the Io 
frame hive. Do you think this would be 
advisable?” J. WADE DICKSON. 

Westminister, S. C. 

There is nothing like trying a thing 
out and settling it for yourself. If you 
run a part of your bees for chunk 
honey and a part for comb honeyin 
sections, you could not go very far 
wrong. But I believe that where these 
two methods of producing honey are 
tested side by side, the former wiil win; 
especially is this true where a bee- 
keeper produces honey mostly for his 
own use and the near-by market, be- 
cause he can leave it on the hives and 
remove it as he sells it. Then, too, it 
is not so troublesome to produce, and 
more of it can be produced by the 
same number of colonies. 

But if comb honey is produced for a 
distant market, section comb honey 
would be the best. Comb honey in 1- 
pound sections is known on all the 
markets. It will not granulate so soon 
as chunk honey. In fact, it does not 
granulate at all on our southern mar- 
ket, and this is a very strong pointin 
its favor. 

Almost all of the honey produced in 
the South granulates too early, or be- 
fore it can be consumed, and usually a 
lot of itis left over at the end of the 
season. This, of course, is detrimental 
to its sale. 

Now about the 8 or 10 frame hives. I 
use the 8-frame hives, because a single 
story furnishes sufficient brood-nest 
for the bees in many of my apiaries, 
where brood-rearing is never at a very 
great pitch, owing to certain condi- 
tions which always prevail. The 8- 
frame single-story hive with a shallow 
extracting super makes a more ideal 
brood-nest, and one that can be ex- 
amined better and quicker. Even if 
the 10-frame hive gave a better brood- 
nest, I could not get the first frame out 
or the last one in as quickly. The hive 
is just too small for so many frames, 
and this reason alone would prohibit my 
adopting it. No doubtin some locations, 
especially where the main honey-flow 
is short and heavy, and by the methods 
of some bee-keepers, the 10-frame hive 
is the best, but I doubt if it would be 
advisable to change from one size of 
hive to another, and in many cases it 
would be too much of a “mix up” to 
adopt both. 


[Friend Wilder’s statement that the 





10-frame hive is “just too small for so 
many frames,” and that he cannot “ get 
the first frame out or the last one in as 
quickly” with the 10-frame hive as with 
the 8-frame does not appeal to us. 
Properly made hives should have the 
same space, fer frame, whether they 
are 12-frame hives or 6-frame. His 
lightning methods of handling bees, 
and his bee-keeping by proxy may make 





the 8-frame hive more desirable to him 
However, we would like to hear from 
him whether he does not have more 
swarms and smaller ones from the &- 
frame than from the 10-frame. We 
have always considered the 10-frame 


hive as scanty enough, and our expe- 
rience is that a colonyin a 10-frame 
hive will fill its wide super as quickly 
as the 8-frame super will be filled by 
the colony in a smaller hive.—Ep1rTor. | 





Mr. WILDER AMONGST THE ORANGES. 





Alfred Pike’s Record Crop 


‘““What is believed to bea record yieldin 
alsike clover in York county, and probably 
in the Province of Ontario, has been grown 
and harvested on the farm of Alfred Pike, 
of Box Grove, in Markham township. From 
7% acres of land, Mr. Pike has thrashed 66% 
bushels of uncleaned clover seed. This was 
sold toa city firm at $11 a bushel, or $731 for 
the whole lot, or nearly $100 an acre. The 
average price of farm land in Markham 
township does not reach that amount, and 
the one crop would pay for the land and 
leave a small margin over. Mr. Pike is a 
successful farmer, but the yield and the 
prices quoted will probably stand asa rec- 
ord for some time.” 


The gentleman referred to in this 
clipping is well known to the writer, 
and the facts given are beyond ques- 
tion. Some few years ago, while we 
were still on the farm, we thrashed 100 
bushels from 10 acres, but the price at 
that time was about $6.00 per bushel. 
Yield and price combined, it certainly 
looks like a record breaker, as it has 
been a long time since alsike reached 
$11 a bushel. One of my apiaries was 
in reach of that field of alsike, and for 
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Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


some reason that yard gave me the 
highest average of any this season. 
Alsike certainly pays the farmer as 
well as the bee-keeper, even if yields 
and prices are not apt to be ona par 
with the example under consideration. 


—_ ——s oo __— ——_ 


Experiences as a Foul Brood Inspector 


Mr. J. E. Crane, of Vermont, well 
known to the fraternity all over the 
continent, is writing for Gleanings in 
Bee Culture some experiences encoun- 
tered while acting as foul brood in- 
spector in his State. Many of his 
reminiscences aré of a humorist na- 
ture, and have to do with queer hives, 
frames and fixtures. The writer of 
these notes has traveled around on in- 
spection work for four years, and met 
with many experiences like those that 
Mr. Crane tells about. 


When reading Mr. Crane’s last arti- 
cle, one of the best things that hap- 
pened while I was at the work came to 
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my mind. A certain section was badly 
infected with foul brood, nearly every 
apiary visited being diseased within a 
radius of seven or eight miles from 
where we believed it had spread. A 
bee-keeper of the neighborhood was 
taking me around. He was a splendid 
fellow in every respect, much afraid of 
offending any one, and in great fear of 
taking me to some place where there 
might be danger of not being well re- 
ceived. After we had about covered 
the district, I asked him if he knew of 
any more bees in the community that 
might be infected. He replied rather 
hesitatingly that about five miles away 
a hotel-keeper lived who had about 40 
colonies in box-hives, and that he had 
threatened what he would do to any- 
body “that would come around and 
fool with his bees.” 

While my friend naturally wished to 
know if disease was in the apiary, he 
questioned whether we had better 
bother with him, as the man had the 
reputation of being a fighter. To make 
a long story short, he was afraid that 
the inspector, being a little fellow, 
might get hurt. I jokingly told my 
friend that the dog that barked the 
loudest was generally the slowest to 
bite, and assured him that we would 
go tothe place at once. As we drove 
up to the hotel, about a dozen men 
were standing around. Before my 
friend had introduced the proprietor to 
me, I had picked him out. He wasa 
typical saloon man, very portly, and 
with a cigarin thecorner of his mouth. 
After my being introduced as “the in- 
spector sent out by the Government to 
inspect bees,’”’ he was cordiality personi- 
fied in his manner towards me, and I 
was assured that it gave him the great- 
est pleasure to have me call, and he 
would at once show me his apiary. I 
suspected a joke, as I noticed a rather 
peculiar smile on his face, when he 
spoke of his “apiary.” He took me 
behind the hotel. What a sight met 
my eyes! Forty or more boxes, not 
hives, were standing on scantling, with 
a few auger holes in the tops of most of 
them, over the strongest of which were 
slaced a few sections as an invitation 
to go above andwork. I looked at the 
outfit, and he looked at me, a huge grin 
covering his face as he remarked, 
“Now go ahead and inspect the bees, 
will you ?” 

About one-third of the colonies had 
died during the winter, and as this was 
in May, the moths had not yet de- 
stroyed the combs. I asked him what 
he was going to do with these boxes 
of combs in which the bees had died. 
And he said, “ Nothing, do as you like 
with them.” The bottom-boards were 
loose; in fact,the boxes were sitting 
on old planks, sol at once upturned 
them and thoroughly examined all of 
the combs, breaking them out to do so. 
As dead bees were all through the 
yard, not one of the hives examined 
showing a foul brood scale, I did not 
care to look into the hives that had 
living bees in them, and told him so. 
With a still more expansive smile, he 
told me that he wanted his dees exam- 
ined—the combs of the dead colonies 


would be melted up anyway, and it was 
the dees he was particular about. Of 
course, the joke on his part was in the 
thought that the said bees, located as 
they were, could not be examined. 

I replied that it would give me great 
pleasure to abide by his wish; in fact, 
I would be more satisfied myself to ex- 
amine every colony for him. Imagine 
his surprise when I blew smoke in at 
the entrance of the first hive in the 
row, gave the hive a rap or two, and 
then upturned it. The combs were 
spread apart, and one with brood was 
taken out of the center of the brood- 
nest. The bees were pure blacks, and 
as all know who have handled them, 
they will, especially early in the season, 
stampede when thoroughly frightened. 
As I wore no veil, and received no 
stings, I kept turning one hive over 
after another as if in love with the job, 
and the look on my hotel friend’s face 
can better be imagined than described. 
Before I was through, he shouted from 
the farcorner of the yard, “ You'll do 
old man,” and there was something 
said about “come in and have a drink.” 
Neither my friend nor myself accepted 
the invitation, as both were on the 
“water wagon.” 





Coal cinders in front of hives (page 
361). It is a good idea, and a cheap 
way of solving a difficulty encountered 
by any one who has out-yards situated 
on very rich soil, where the grass 
grows provokingly fast when the bee- 
keeper is so rushed with work that he 
hates to stop and swing the scythe or 
run the lawn mower. Then, unless the 
work is done early in the morning, the 
operator gets a hot reception, for 
nothing angers bees more than to go 
among them in the daytime swinging a 
scythe, and once in a while giving a 
hive a whack with the end of the same. 

In many localities coal cinders can 
be had in any quantity, and I hope to 
try this plan myself next season, in at 
least one yard. I have tried salt, and 
while it kills the grass, it takes a large 
quantity to properly fix a large apiary, 
at some cost, while the coal cinders 
can be had for nothing. 


Pollen and Weight of Hives for Winter 


Miss Wilson speaks of combs being 
filled with pollen, and says that when 
this is the case hives weighing 50 

ounds are none to heavy (page 362). 

hat weight is none too heavy, even if 
there was no unusual amount of pollen 
present, but the purpose of this com- 
ment is not so muchto ¢riticise her 
estimate as to emphasize the fact that 
often colonies starve by reason of the 
owners failing to remember that heavy 
combs of pollen are not “winter 
stores.” A colony that has all new 
combs, and consequently little pollen 
in them, may often weigh. much less 
than another colony with old combs 
and a great amount of pollen. 

The beginner often does not under- 
stand this, and when he lifts the hives 








he may pass the heavy hive and bea 
a bit doubtful about the lighter, only to 
find in the spring that his “heavy” 
colony is either dead or suffering with 
dysentery, while the “light” colony 
will be in fine shape and have stores 
left. Even old timers are sometimes 
fooled on this question, and in this 
northern section I doubt if anything 
causes so much winter losses as allow- 
ing colonies to go into winter quar- 
ters with heavy combs of pollen in the 
brood-nest. 





The Short Course in Bee-Keeping 


The Provincial Short Course in Bee- 
Keeping, to be held in Guelph at the 
Ontario Agricultural College on Jan. 
7 to 18, 1913, bids fair to out-distance 
all previous efforts in this direction. 
Ina draft of the program sent me re- 
cently, I notice the names of several 
friends from over the line who are to 
take part in the lectures and demon- 
strations. : Among them are Tyrrell, 
House, Clark and others. From Onta- 
rio a number of our well-known men 
are billed also. For the last two days 
of the gathering enough might be pres- 
ent to have an old-time convention. I 
think Mr. Pettit has something of that 
nature in view by the way he has ar- 
ranged the program. Information can 
be obtained by writing Mr. Pettit at 
the Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 


Feeding Sugar Dry 


A controversy is taking place be- 
tween Editor Root and A. C. Miller as 
to the qualities of a certain sugar, 
known variously to the trade as “A,” 
“Coffee A,” “Coffee,” and “ Empire 
A.” Mr. Miller has proven that the 
bees can use this sugar even when not 
a bit of water is mixed with it. Can 
this sugar be obtained in Ontario? 
While we do not anticipate using 
much of it, what a boon it would be 
for early spring if a colony was found 
short of stores. Place the sugar so 
the bees could get at it, and the work 
would be done—no danger of chilling 
the brood, to say nothing of the dan- 
ger of feeding liquid food early in the 
spring, during times of inclement 
weather. I want to know more about 
this sugar as soon as possible. 








The Weather in Ontario 


On Nov. 21, our bees in York county 
had a good flight, and a little pollen 
was brought in by some colonies from 
scattered dandelion that were still in 
bloom in sheltered locations. Pollen 
at so late adate is a record for “our 
locality,” and such a condition is not 
likely to be duplicated for years. Since 
then the bees have had no flight, but 
the weather has been milder thar. usual 
for this season of the year, until today 
(Dec. 12) we are having wintery weath- 
er, the thermometer getting down near 
zero. We have had almost no snow 
in this section, but north and east of 
us quite a lot of the beautiful has fallen. 
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Ontario Meeting 


BY J. L. BYER. 

The Annual Convention of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers ~Association, was 
held as per schedule, in Toronto, on 
Nov. 13, 14 and 15. The first session 
opened with a full house, our efficient 
President Mr. Denis Nolan, occupying 
the Chair. Aside from the number of 
Ontario bee-keepers present, both men 
and women, the latter more in evi- 
dence than usual» we had a splendid 
representation from “over the line” 
among whom we will mention the 
editor of this Journal. Mr. and Mrs. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


House and another lady, whose name 
I cannot recall, from Camillus, N. Y., 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark of Borodino, N. 
Y., and our old friend who is as much 
a Canadian as a Yankee, Mr. Her- 
shiser of Buffalo. 

The President in his opening ad- 
dress referred to the fact that in many 
parts of Ontario the crop had not been 
good during the last season, but to 
offset this the demand for honey was 
very keen and prices very good. In 
a few of the western counties of the 
Province the crop had been very 
heavy, and in these favored localities 
the bee-keeper had reaped a rich har- 


vest. The grant from the Government 
had been increased, and judging from 
the attitude of the Department, it 
looked as if we could get help from 
there whenever it was needed. This 
year for the first time the Association 
had put up a collective exhibit at the 
Horticultural Show, which was in 
progress at the time of the meeting. 
Owing to the urgent demand for hon- 
ey, many apiarists had sold all their 
crop quite early, and as a result it 
was hard to get as much honey for 
this exhibit as was desirable; never- 
theless, the exhibit was very credit- 
able indeed, as the President declared, 
this being the first attempt in that 
line of work. 

Only one County had placed an ex- 
hibit—namely Middlesex, it being 
among the fortunate ones in securing 
a good crop this year. Their exhibit 
was a credit to the County and to the 
people who did the work of gathering 
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the goods and arranging such a tasty 
display of the products of the hive. 
Middlesex County has a splendid rec- 
ord for bee-keeping, and has the men 
and women who know how to take 
advantage of the opportunities that 
nature has put in their reach in the 
way of securing large quantities of as 
delicious honey as is produced in any 
country in the world. 

Mr. Tyrrell of Detroit, Editor of the 
Review, was unable to be present to 
the great regret of all of us, but in 
his absence he did the next best thing 
and sent splendid papers bearing on 
the subjects that had been allotted to 
him, namely: “Improved methods of 
selling honey,’ and “Problems con- 
fronting the National.” 

The paper on selling honey was es- 
pecially good, and I regret that it is 
too lengthy to appear in a_ short 
synopsis like this article. The quali- 
ties of a salesman are not acquired 


in a day, any more than man can be 
a good bee-Keeper without special 
preparation. As the paper pointed out 
many good bee-keepers are very poor 
salesmen, and here came a good point 
in favor of organization for disposing 
of the bulk of the honey crop. Good 
salesmen must be neat in appearance, 
able to talk convincingly and enthu- 
siastically about the wares they are 
representing, but it does not pay to 
exaggerate or make claims that can- 
not be substantiated by the goods. As 
an illustration in the methods of so- 
liciting a sale as compared with an 
effort rather to discourage than buy. 
Mr. Tyrrell mentioned how one clerk 
will say after a purchase has been 
made:— 


“Nothing else that you want?” while 
another would say “Here is a nice ar- 
ticle that you need” or words to that 


effect. Generally speaking the man 


who adopts the latter method will be 
the better salesman. 


In his paper on the problems of the 
National, Mr. Tyrrell gave a thorough 
history of the Association for a num- 
ber of years, stating the reasons that 
led up to the change of constitution 
as it is at present. 


At the close of the discussion the 
feeling of the meeting seemed to be 
adverse to the Ontario Association be- 
coming a branch of the National and 
accordingly no steps were taken to 
that end. While as a matter of senti- 
ment many would like to affiliate with 
the National, it was felt that as a 
matter of business there was nothing 
to be gained by taking the step under 
discussion. One minor objection 
raised. was that the name, “National” 
is not appropriate for a society doing 
business in two countries. 

At present everything in the bee- 
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keeping line seems to be booming to 
such an extent over here that we imag- 
ine there are no difficulties to need 
serious consideration aside from the 
fight against European Foul Brood 
and in so far as that work is con- 
cerned, we have to depend on our 
government for financial assistance. 
The selling of honey and other kin- 
dred problems are not problems at all 
just now, as it is not a question of 
where we can sell honey, but rather 
how much we can supply. My own 
inclinations lead me to desire affilia- 
tion with the National, but this is a 
question of majority rule. 

Mr. Morley Pettit, the Provincial 
Apiarist, gave an address on the Foul 
Brood Situation in Ontario. Briefly. 
he said that American Foul Brood is 
be*ng held in check and in many lo- 
calities is wiped out altogether. As 
to European Foul Brood, however, 
Mr. Pettit frank:y gave it as his 
opinion that it would sweep all over 
the Province, no matter how much it- 
spection was done. The only remedy 
known and advised is that all black 
colonies be italianized with a good 
vigorous strain of that rice of bees. 
From what I can learn, good Carnivi- 
ans are just as good to fight the 
disease, but owing to their color being 
somewhat like that of the black bees. 
for beginners at least, it is ;1uch safer 
to italianize. The motto in regard to 
italianizing is “do it now” for most 
assuredly black bees go under in a 
hurry when this scourge strikes 
them. While there was a lot of dis- 
cussion on this matter of European 
Foul Brood, for the first time in my 
remembrance, “starved brood’ was 
not mentioned. One man who defend- 
ed black bees last year, and has since 
gotten European Foul Brood among 
them said to me, “No one need ever 
suggest starved brood to me any more 
as the cause of this curse.” 

As the greater part of one session 
was devoted to the matter of running 
out apiaries with the aid of automo- 
biles, one may be justified in thinking 
that bee-keeping has reached the most 
advanced stage of any period on rec- 
ord in Ontario. Mr. H. G. Sibbald, who 
is one of our most successful men: 
uses a Ford, five passenger car, and 
is highly pleased with this innova- 
tion. Seven or eight, who were pres- 
ent at the meeting, are also using 
motors in different types, and _ all 
seemed to think they were a paying 
investment, especially where one does 
not need to travel much in the winter. 

Mr. Enos Farr, of Low Banks, uses 
a motor truck and carries extractor. 
engine, etc., from one yard to another. 
Mr. Chrysler of Chatham, and Mr. 
Miller of London» also use motor 
trucks, but they haul all the honey 
home to be extracted, having a large 
room at home with full equipment 
for rapid work. Both use a frame of the 
Heddon type, and it was pointed out 
that with loose hanging frames, the 


combs would get damaged in transit. 
Personally, while admitting that both 
friend Miller and Chrysler are making 
a success with their methods, if this 
scribbler had to adopt similar plans 
he would soon go out of business. On 
the other hand I feel sure that neither 
of them would consider for a moment 
the thought of keeping bees as I do 
so that what is good for one man is 
useless for another—a fact that would 
explain many differences of opinion 
not only in bee-keeping but all other 
callings as well. No doubt many are 
in the same position as myself in the 
possibility of adding an automobile 
equipment to our plans. I could not 
afford one if I wanted it “real bad,” 
which is not the case yet, and I am 
such a “botcher” with machinery that 
an engine to be satisfactory to me 
would have to be almost absolutely 
“fool-proof.” Even if I had an auto, 1 
would still be at the expense of a 
horse, as living in the country, we 
would need means of traveling in the 
winter months. Then during the past 
wet fall; at the time our feeding was 
done, some of the roads were so bad 
that an auto would not have served 
when it “ought to,” and the horse 
would have had to be in service again. 
When I can afford an auto as a lux- 
ury, likely one will be bought—that 
time is a matter of conjecture, but as 
I consider the matter from a purely 
financial standpoint, old Dobbin will 
have to do our traveling for a few 
years yet. owl] 

J. E. Dunn gave an instructive talk 
on preparing bees for winter, and Mr. 
Harkness spoke from the standpoint 
of winter and spring management. One 
thing in which Mr. Harkness’ meth- 
od is out of the ordinary, and as a 
result created some discussion, is that 
he winters in the cellar, and before 
putting the bees inside, the regular 
cover is removed and a rim about two 
inches or more deep is set on the hive. 
Inside of this rim a sealed comb of 
honey is laid flat, and over all a few 
thicknesses of burlap. While he meets 
with good success by this plan yet to 
my mind he must have a perfect cel- 
lar’ as in a cellar too cold there 
would be too much exposure of the 
bees prepared in that manner, when 
the bottom boards are also removed. 
The plan did not meet with much ap- 
proval. The preparing of a large num- 
ber of colonies in that way would 
mean a lot of “fussing.” I would pre- 
fer having that extra amount of honey 
in the brood nest instead of on top 
of the frames. In connection with Mr. 
Harkness’ address the usual discus- 
sion as to ventilation of bee cellars 
came up again, with the result, as 
viewed from an imgeartial standpoint, 
that fresh air, and lots of it, got the 
best of the bargain. 

The Hon. James Duff, Minister of 
Agriculture for Ontario, addressed the 
meeting. He paid a splendid tribute 





to our esteemed President, Mr. Nolan 
and we bee-kepers appreciated Mr. 
Duff’s kind words very much. En- 
couragement was given from the De- 
partment he represents and under 
which bee-keeping comes. With a 
President thoroughly in touch with 
the Minister in charge of this depart- 
ment it seems likely for us to get 
any needed help. Bee-keeping as a 
business, in the eyes of the “powers 
that be” has made wonderful progress 
during the past few years and bids 
fair to keep up the pace for some years 
to come. 

A. D. McIntosh, B. S. A., of Sterling, 
Ontario, told us what we can expect 
of the District Representatives: “Find 
out what you want and then ask for 
it.’ Mr. McIntosh gave ample assur- 
ance that in so far as he is concerned, 
the things asked for will be given to 
the extent that lies in the power of 
the District Representative. 

Mr. J. W. Clark of Cainsville, the 
well known Buff Orpington man, gave 
a practical talk on Bees, Fruit and 
Poultry although Mr. Clark said that 
he would perfer the subject to be 
headed, Poultry: Fruit and Bees, yet 
he demonstrated that the right man 
could be very successful in all three 
lines combined, no matter in which 
order the callings were given prefer- 
ence. 

Mr. Sladen of Ottawa, lately from 
England, gave a splendid paper on the 
subject of Bee-Breeding. Naturally, on 
a technical subject of this nature an 
extensive synopsis is necessary, and 
as no notes were taken, readers of the 
Journal will have to wait until the 
paper is published in full, and it will 
no doubt be. at an early date. Officers 
for next year are almost the same as 
last year. The places of two Directors 
lately deceased, David Chalmers and 
Mr. Switzer were filled by other men 
Mr. Nolan of Newton Robinson, is re- 
elected president and -Mr. Pettit, of 
Guelph College, is secretary in place 
of Mr. Hodgetts. who was overburd- 
ened with work. The usual resolutions 
were passed and the meeting adjourn- 
ed to meet at the call of the Execu- 
tive. . 


Engravings for Sale. 


We are accumulating quite a large stock 
of bee-yard engravings and other pictures 
used from time to time in the American Bee 
Journal. Nodoubt many of them. could be 
used by bee-keepers in their local newspa- 
pers, on their letterheads, on souvenir cards, 
or in other profitable or interesting ways. 
If we can sell them it will help us to pay for 
others that we are constantly having made 
and usingin these columns. ~ . : 

We do not have a catalog or printed list of 
the engravings, but if you will let us know 
just which you want we will be pleased to 
quote you avery low price, postpaid. Just 
look through the copies of the Bee Journal 
and make your selection. Then write to us. 
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Outdoor Wintering 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


“T live in about 43 degrees north latitude, 
and havea cellar that I consider unfit for 
wintering bees. For the the last two win- 
ters Ihave lost heavily by trying to winter 
my bees therein, so I have concluded to 
leave them outside this winter. Will you 
please tell us something about the winter- 
ing of bees on the summer stands, as I see 
you live in about the same degree of latitude 
thatI do. Ialso note that you often answer 
questions for different ones in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal.” 


While I am an advocate of cellar 
wintering of bees in this locality, and 
believe that there is a great saving in 
both stores and bees by so doing, yet 
if [did not have a cellar suitable for 
bees, and did not feel free to construct 
such a cellar, I should certainly winter 
them on the summer stands. In fact, 
we have those within 15 and 20 miles 
of where I reside, who claim that bet- 
ter results can be had by outdoor win- 
tering than through cellaring, as brood- 
rearing is started from six weeks to 
two months earlier when the bees are 
wintered out than when in the cellar, 
and this early brood causes the colony 
to reach the flow of nectar from clover 
in a much stronger condition than 
when brood-rearing is started shortly 
before the bees are taken out of the 
cellar. 


There is some truth in this, if the 
winters are not too severe, but when 
we have a winter like the last (that of 
1911-12), when the bees did not fly after 
October, and had to exist through 
January and the most of February ina 
temperature of from zero to 25 degrees 
below a large share of the time, the 
most of this kind of “poetry” seems 
like idle talk to all who fail to prop- 
erly protect their colonies left out. A 
slight protection may be all right for 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, but in this 
northern latitude the heat of the bees 
must be depended upon for warmth; 
hence the whole plan of wintering 
must be based on conserving their heat 
to the largest possible extent. 

In my early days of bee-keeping 
there was a man wintering his colonies 
outdoors who was very successful, and 
I went to see him quite often. I re- 
member that he placed special stress 
upon abundant protection. He said 
that many who thought their bees 
properly protected did not realize what 
true protection was. In those days 
many acres of timothy grass were 
saved for seed about here, as we could 
then raise it cheaper than they could 
in the West. In threshing this ripened 
grass for the seed, there was a large 
accumulation of chaff which was very 
fine, yet would “stand up” under mois- 
ture, keeping light and fluffy so that 
evaporation was very rapid instead of 


becoming wet, damp, and soggy as 
other chaff, especially that from oats. 
He used 5inches of this dry, fluffy 
chaff around the sides, back, and under 
the hives, with 8 inches of the same 
over the top, and between the chaff 
and the frames of the brood-nest were 
2to 4thicknesses of old cloth cut the 
proper shape, from anything which had 
become valueless for further use in its 
original form. Over this chaff was a 
vacant space of 3 or 4 inches, then a 
roof over the whole hive to keep out 
the rain and snow. Cracks about one- 
sixteenth of an inch were left near the 
“gable ends” of this roof, so that the 
moisture never condensed on any of 
the inside parts in the shape of frost to 
melt during the sunshiny days of win- 
ter, and run into the packing, as is 
usually the case where no special means 
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MANNER OF PROTECTING THE ENTRANCE 
FOR OUTDOOR WINTERING. 


2 





are provided for the escape of this 
moisture, which is thrown off by the 
bees to a greater or less extent in ac- 
cordance with the amount of honey 
consumed. Where the weather is very 
cool, or drops to zero or below for any 
length of time, the bees consume much 
stores for “fuel,” and with this in- 
creased consumption more moisture is 
thrown off, and in all ordinary ways of 
wintering this moisture condenses on 
the inside walls of the hivein the shape 
of frost, or in the packing where an in- 
efficient amount is used. 

On the first mild day when the sun 
strikes the hive, this frost is turned 
into moisture, often of sufficient 
amount torun out at the entrance in 
the shape of water, or soak into the 
packing and make the bees uncomfort- 
able during the rest of their confine- 
ment. 


In addition to this packing and 
cover, the entrance of each hive was 
left quite large, and over it was a sort 
of vestibule or storm-door, made of a 
piece of board 8 inches wide, and as 
long as the front of the hive, up to the 
cleat on which the cover rested. This 
board was sawed from corner to cor- 
ner, so that each of the two pieces 
made of it were at a point at the top 
end, which went under the cleat, and 8 
inches wide at the bottom, resting on 
the alighting-board, which projected 
out that far in front of the entrance. 
On the slanting sides of these two 
pieces was nailed a board wide enough 
for the whole length of these slanting 
sides except % inch at the top, and 
long enough for the two uprights to 
be even with the sides of the hive. 


In this way all rain, snow, and wind 
were excluded from the entrance, as 
the % inch, short at the top, came un- 
der the projecting cleat, excluding the 
storms and winds, while it gave plenty 
of pure air for the breathing of the 
bees. The packed and properly pro- 
tected hive was so warm inside, and in 
the vestibule, that the bees could bring 
nearly all the dead bees, which died of 
old age, out on to the floor or onthe 
alighting-board, and the dampness 
which usually collects where dead bees 
accumulate on the bottom-board of the 
hive was avoided. The objection to 
this vestibule is that when there comes 
a day warm enough for the bees to fly, 
it must be removed, or the bees will 
come out therein and worry themselves 
to death trying to get out. 


But this man said that any of his 
family could do this were he not at 
home to attend to such removal him- 
self, exceptionally. By nailing a strip 
on the cleat on which the cover rested, 
to give a downward projection of half 
an inch, this front board to the vesti- 
bule might be % of an inch narrower 
than the slanting uprights, and the 
bees would not be shutin, even if there 
were no one present when it was warm 
enough for a flight. This man was 
always successful in wintering his bees, 
and were I to go back to outdoor win- 
tering, I should certainly try this plan. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Freight Rates and Honey 


BY B. F. SMITH, JR. 





To a very large percent of the honey- 
producers a freight tariff and classifi- 
cation is something unknown. This 
statement is based upon instances like 
the following: A and B met at a con- 
vention, and B wanted some basswood 
honey for his own use, and asked his 
friend A to send him 100 pounds. As B 
wanted a cream can, A was to ship it 
in a new one. The honey came through 
in good shape, but the freight was $4.18 
per 100 pounds because the can was 
not boxed; while if it had been boxed 


.it would have been only $1.38. They 


both blamed the railroad. 

In another case a farmer moved to a 
new locality and produced about 1000 
pounds of comb honey, but as he had 
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no market there, he wrote to a mer- 
chant in his old home town and made 
a sale of the entire lot at a certain 
price delivered. The shipment arrived 
in good condition, although the cases 
were not crated, but the rate was $3.00 
per 100; while, if properly packed, it 
would have been $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
That man thinks the railroad stole $15. 

I read a statement not long ago that 
“no one but suckers paid the first-class 
freight rate ; because, if they knew how, 
they could get the article intoa cheaper 
class.” I have also hearda great many 
times that the rates were made as high 
as the traffic would stand, and while 
that statement at one time was well 
founded, it is not true today. The 
items that are taken into consideration 
today are weight, size, volume, liability 
to damage, liability to damaging other 
freight, equipment required, claims 
and value. It is not the large shipper, 
the man who packs his honey carefully 
and well, whotriesto send itto his cus- 
tomers as cheaply as possible, who 
makes it hard to get a reduction in the 
honey-rates, but it is the little producer, 
who does not know how to pack his 
honey properly. 


COMPARING RATES. 


Comparing honey-rates with the 
rates on maple syrup is about as close 
a comparison as we can find. In car 
lots maple syrup is 5th class, while 
honey is 4th. Glycerine, another liquid, 
but worth a great deal more than 
honey, and I hardly think the volume 
is any greater when put into barrels, 
takes 4th class rate; linseed oil, 5th 
class; paints in oil, 5th class; syrups 
of fruit for soda fountains, 5th class. 
These articles compare with honey in 
value, weight, bulk, liability to damage, 
etc., yet all have a cheaper rate. 

In looking over the tariffs of one 
company whose lines traverse Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado, and 
there is quite an amount of honey 
moved in those States, we find eight 
special commodity rates on syrups and 
molasses and one on honey. Seven 
exceptions to classification on syrups 
and none on honey. 


What causes honey-ratesto be higher 
than on other goods of like nature 
when put upin the same style package ? 
Honey in glass is billed as 2d class, 
less than a carload; but crushed fruit, 
preserves and jellies in glass, 4th class. 
I once asked a claim clerk the cause 
of this, and his answer was: “‘ Did you 
ever see crushed fruit or jellies packed 
like that ?” pointing to a case of honey 
in Mason j jars that was leaking all over 
the freight house. “Ninety percent of 
the jellies and crushed fruits that we 
handle are put up by packers who 
know their business, but you cannot 
say that of honey shippers.” Just last 
week I saw a shipment of some 
500 pounds of comb honey packed in 
old oil cases; some of the sections 
were flat and some on edge, with two 
or three thicknesses of newspaper for 





a cushion. Some in topless oil cans 
and cans set in cases. Cases marked 
with a lead pencil, and nothing to dis- 
tinguish the top from the bottom. 

Just such cases as this help to keep 
up the rate. It is scarcely believable 
the way some freight is offered for 
shipment, and I am sorry to say some 
of it is accepted; packages of consid- 
erable value wrapped in newspapers 
and tied with a light string, very fragile 
goods with hardly any protection. 

Many do not realize the amount of 
business handled by the large com- 
panies. Walk into the shipping depart- 
ment of some large shipper and see 
what they send out daily. Then there 
are sometimes 50 or more of these 
large firms at one railway center. Your 
small shipment may go to the freight 
house with 20 dray loads of all kinds 
of freight, checked and receipted for 
on a platform, placed in the proper car, 
and also in the proper order in that 
car. A shipment from Chicago to 
States in the Rocky Mountains is 
transferred some two or three times 
en route. 


PACKING. 


Do not think that because a ship- 
ment is going by freight any old box 
will do. Some writer, not very long 
ago in one of our bee journals said: 
“Any old lumber would do for cases 
for extracted: honey.” Probably it 
would if it was just going a short dis- 
tance without anytransfer. Out of five 
shipments going about 900 miles, with 
three transfers, three arrived with 
damage to contents, and one with cans 
badly jammed. These cases were all 
built with new lumber, cement-coated 
nails, and well put up, but I know 
from handling some of my own cases 
that they are heavy, and it is very easy 
to break the case and not handle them 
very roughly either. 


MARKING. 


Practically all stations are supplied 
with marking pots and brushes. Tags 
should be avoided as much as possi- 
ble. We receive a great many notices 
in this division that there is an “over” 
ata certain freight station without any 
marks of any kind, giving a description 
of the contents, andtrying to locate 
the station to which it belongs. All 
old marks should be removed or blot- 
ted out, and agents and freight handlers 
are not supposed to mark your freight 
for you. During 1910 one express 
company accumulated 4395 pieces of 
express from which marks were gone, 
and for which they were unable to find 
owners. They probably paid for the 
most of them. 

My only ideain writing this is that it 
may help the little producer to put his 
honey in shape so that when the Na- 
tional tries to get the rates to which 
we are entitled, the railroads will not 
be in a position to say, “ We cannot 
give them on account of the large 
amount of damage we pay yearly on 
this article.” 
Cowley, Wyo. 








An Easy Way of Getting Wax 
from Small Quantities of 
Comb 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


Wax rendering on a small scale, as 
experienced by the bee-keeper of a few 
colonies, is apt to prove such a sloppy, 
disagreeable job thatit is often shunned 
after the first trial. The writer well 
recalls the attempt of one man to get 
the wax from about a bushel of old, 
black comb. His wife was away, fortu- 
nately, and after getting the fire going 
well in the kitchen stove, he put on 
the wash-boiler, half filled it with water, 
and as soon as it was hot he began 
putting in the comb. Soon he hada 
fine, black pudding, and he commenced 
bailing it out with the laundry dipper, 
and poured it through the best wire 
sieve into a nice, clean pail. It dripped 
on the stove and floor, clogged up the 
sieve, overflowed, and bedaubed every- 
thing he touched. After several hours 
of hard work, soaked with perspiration, 
tired and mad clear through, he had a 
few fragments of a nasty, black sub- 
stance supposed to be wax. 

The next two days were spent in 
cleaning up, and when his wife re- 
turned he had a most beautiful excuse 
for having bought sundry new house- 
hold utensils. Now, if you want to get 
any old combs, just suggest to him 
that he extract the wax from them, and 
he will give them to you and then, 

“with a smile which is childlike and 
bland,” he will softly open his most 
vicious colony, give it an accidental 
kick, and as you take a hurried depart- 
ure you may wonder whether you 
really heard him say something or not. 

But despite his opinions, it really is 
possible to render a small lot of comb 
easily and well. The first requisite is 
a convenient kettle to melt the comb 
in; the second, a boiler of water; the 
third,a wooden butter firkin or lard 
tub; and fourth, a strainer. The latter 
is a combination of a piece of chicken 
wire, inch mesh or less, and a piece of 
cheese-cloth. 

The process is this: Fill the kettle 
half full of water, and as soon as it 
begins to boil put in the comb, adding 
a little at a time and stirring it in. 
When the kettle is nearly full, and the 
wax and water begin to boil, remove 
the kettle from the fire and pour the 
contents onto the strainer. The latter 
is adjusted in this manner: The wire- 
cloth is laid over the top of the lard 
tub and pushed down in the middle 
until it is basin-shaped; then four or 
fire wire nails or staples are driven in 
the edge of the tub to keep the wire 
from going in further. A piece of 
cheese-cloth is then spread over the 
wire-cloth, and the strainer is ready. 
The contents of the kettle are slowly 
poured onto this. 

When the strainer is about level full 
it is allowed to drain for a few min- 
utes, then boiling water is poured on, 
a dipperful at a time, and from time to 
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time the mass is gently pressed with a 


flat stick or paddle. When most of the 
wax seems to be out (and really is if 
the water treatment is thorough), the 
cloth is picked up by the four corners 
and its contents dumped out, the cloth 
replaced, and the process continued 
with more from the kettle. The small 
amount of wax left in the refuse from 
the strainer is not worth the labor of 
recovering. 

The larger the tub the more water 
can be used, and therefore the better 
the results. The kettle for melting the 
wax should be only so large as may be 
conveniently handled and poured from. 
And if the work is to be done in the 
kitchen, cover the floor with several 
thicknesses of newspaper and _ save 
trouble from any stray drops of wax. 
And xever go out and leave the kettle 
of wax on the stove. 

Refining the wax is merely a matter 
of remelting it and pouring it through 
finer and thicker cloth one or more 
times. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Can We Permanently Elimi- 
nate Foul Brood ? 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT, 
Towa State Inspector of Apiaries. 


While the writer has not had a long 
experience as an inspector, it has be- 
come apparent that the elimination of 
bee-diseases is no easy matter. If all 
the people who keep bees were scien- 
tific in their methods as are most of 
the extensive bee-keepers, it would not 
be impossible. The practical hee- 
keeper, however, needs no inspector 
as far as he is personally concerned. 
Usually he has one or more neighbors 
who have a few colonies that must be 
transferred before it is possible to look 
into them. These same neighbors 
would not know foul brood if they 
saw it, and if they knew it was present 
would make no effort to rid themselves 
of the disease. 

When the disease once presents itself 
in a locality the only way to get rid of 
it is to carefully examine every colony 
of bees far and near. In Iowa every 
eighth farmer keeps bees. This means 
that nearly 30,000 farmers must be 
looked after beside the thousands of 
town’s people who arealso bee-keepers. 
Foul brood is now known to be pres- 
ent in 32 counties, or about one-third 
of the State. In order to ensure a 
clean up it would be necessary to in- 
spect all the bees within a radius of 
several miles of each diseased apiary. 
Very probably the disease is present in 
many localities where it is as yet un- 
known, for I think it is safe to say that 
not one bee- keeper i in ten would recog- 
nize it. 

Until we get different laws, we will 
continue to clean up one locality after 
another, only to have it break out 
again from some new source of conta- 
gion. Personally, I would advocate 
the passage of a law by the federal con- 
gress that would prohibit the shipment 
Oi bees from one State to another 


MR. PELLETT’sS SON INVESTIGATING. 


without a certificate of health signed 
by some duly recognized State or gov- 
ernment inspector. Then we should 
have State laws similar in intent re- 
garding the transportation of bees 
from one county to another. I have 
read the statement from N. E. France, 
that they have apparently accomplished 
the result of getting the disease all but 
stamped out of portions of Wisconsin 
only to have it reappear from this 
cause. 


In Iowa the bee inspection is in the 
hands of a State Inspector whose office 
is separate from that of the State Ento- 
mologist. It seems to me that the 
better way is to place the work under 
the direction of the entomologist. In 
most States deputies from his office 
visit every county every year in con- 
nection with nursery inspection.. It 
should be possible to secure men com- 
petent to do the work of both nursery 
and bee inspection. However, this 
plan could hardly be expected to work 
unless the State Entomologist had an 
assistant in apiculture who should de- 
vote his whole time to the develop- 
ment of bee-culture and teaching this 
subject during the school year. He 
would be directly responsible for the 
success of the inspection, work, and 
would do a considerable part of it him- 
self. In localities where the disease is 
present every colony of bees should be 
looked after until the disease is eradi- 
cated. This will require a lot of work, 
and it will be easier, in my opinion, to 
get a sufficient increase of the appropria- 
tion for the State Entomologist’s office 
to support this additional work than to 
get a separate appropriation. 

The Iowa law, at present, provides 
that not to exceed $1000, in any one 
year, shall be expended in bee-inspec- 
tion. The amount is hopelessly in- 


sufficient to do the work needed where 
there are 30,000 bee-keepers scattered 
over 56,000 square miles of territory. 

The bee- keeping industry in Iowa is 
of sufficient importance to justify an 
assistant in apiculture at the State Ag- 
ricultural College, and the develop- 
ment of a school of bee-keeping to- 
gether with regular short-course fea- 
tures in this sameline. It seems to me 
that the bee-keepers of Iowa will find 
this the line of least resistance. 

I would like to see the matter of 
laws relating to interstate shipment of 
bees, together with uniform inspection 
laws taken up and thoroughly thrashed 
out by the National Association at its 
coming session. It should also be de- 
termined whether it is not time to re- 
quire bee-keepers shipping honey to 
produce a certificate of inspection. Dr. 
Phillips called attention some time ago 
to the fact that disease is being widely 
spread through interstate shipment of 
honey from diseased apiaries. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 

oe 


Uniting Bees 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


In September American Bee Journal, 
page 273, appears an article on uniting 
bees in which I disclaimed the ability 
to write all that could be said upon the 
subject. That the article was not ex- 
haustive is shown by the fact that a 
Tennessee correspondent asks for 
further light, mentioning specifically 
five different points. 

First, the various methods of uniting, 
and the general principles underlying 
the same, I hardly know what I can 
add to what I have already given, page 
273. 

Second—What are the best times of 
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the year to unite? That question may 
be considered from two different stand- 
points. Viewed from the side of the 
bees, it may be said that they will unite 
most kindly when honey is coming in 
freely, and that for more than one rea- 
son; honey is such a plentiful article 
that they are not suspicious that any 
one will want to steal it, so they are 
not in an aggressive attitude; robbing 
has not been going on,and they are 
not suspicious of strangers that may 
enter; they are so busy gathering and 
storing the precious liquid that they 
have not time to be on the lookout for 
intruders. This might be understood 
to mean that bees should be united 
only when storing a surplus, which 
would be a mistake. 

In my locality there is gnerally no 
surplus stored until the flow from white 
clover. Yet almost any time before 
that, when bees are flying daily, they 
may be united just as well as in the 
clover harvest; for whether they are 
working on willows, maples, dande- 
lions, or fruit bloom, even if they get 
only enough for their daily needs for 
brood-rearing, they are getting enough 
to keep them fully occupied. I suspect 
it is the older bees that do most of the 
fighting, and when there is no work 
a-field to occupy their minds they are 
on the lookout for anything unusual 
and inclined to resent it. The very 
worst time is probably just at the close 

the harvest, or indeed at any sud- 


den stoppage of the harvest, for then 


the field-bees, suddenly stopped from 
their labors, are trying every entrance, 
crack and crevice, thus stirring up re- 
sistance to any intruder ; and of course 
any added bees are intruders. 

The question may also be consid- 
ered, not with regard to the peaceful- 
ness of the bees in uniting, but with 
regard to the time most profitable for 
the bee-keeper. Generally two colonies 
are united because one or both are too 
weak to be continued profitably alone, 
and this uniting may be in the fall or 
in the spring. There is advantage in 
uniting in the fall instead of waiting 
until spring; because the united col- 
ony will consume less in wintering 
than the two separate colonies, and 
also because the united colony is more 
certain to live through the winter than 
the two separate. 

Third—“In the spring, when you 
have all the colonies you want, and the 
bees will keep swarming in spite of all 
you can do, wouldn’t it be good prac- 
tice to put two or more of these 
swarms into one hive?” Yes, if you 
refer to prime swarms only. If you 
refer to after-swarms, then I must say 
I am skeptical about their issuing “in 
spite of all you cando.” For you can 
take the plan so often given in these 
columns, putting the swarm on the 
old stand with the mother colony close 
beside it, and moving the old colony 
to a newstand some eight days later. 


And to the question whether in such a 
case there would be danger of all the 
queens being killed, I quote tradition 
as saying no, although I cannot quote 
from my own experience. 

Fourth—If a swarm has been hived a 
week or more, another swarm will not 
be as likely to unite with it peaceably 
as when both swarms are hived on the 
same day. Still, they may unite peace- 
ably even when a week apart. Neither 
is the uniting likely to be so successful 
when one swarm has a laying queen 
and the other a virgin as when both 
queens are of the same kind. 

Fifth—I prefer the newspaper plan 
of uniting two colonies to any other, 
although it is not unlikely I may be a 
little partial to my own baby. For 
uniting swarms of the same kind issu- 
ing on the same day, of course there is 
no need of the trouble of the newspa- 
per plan; just dump the two swarms 
into the same hive. 

Marengo, III. 


+ oe __—— 
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Put More Work into Fewer 
Bees 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW. 


This slogan, originated by the late 
Mr. Hutchinson, of Flint, Mich.,is only 
partly right, and if accepted literally is, 
in my opinion, wholly erroneous. To 
keep more bees is the bee-keeper’s 
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** AROUND His MODERN, WELL-PAINTED HIvEs HE Puts PROTECTIVE PACKING BOXEs.”’ 


temptation and danger, unless he will 
do as Mr. E. Vanderwerken, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., does—put more work and 
thought into the bees themselves. In 
number of colonies, do not exceed the 
limit that can receive careful and con- 
tinuous attention. 


Mr. Vanderwerken’s apiary of 22 col- 
onies is the most efficient honey-pro- 
ducer for that number that I have ever 
seen. He has strong colonies, some of 
them 3 and 4 stories, full 10-frame dove- 
tail hives. He has achieved success; 
first, by hard and persistent work, and 
secondly, by keeping the bees warm. 
His apiary is undoubtedly not intended 
as an example of spotless whiteness 
and neatness, but as an example of 
eficiency. Around his modern, well- 
painted hives he puts protective pack- 
ing boxes, with leaves and paper clip- 
pings between the walls of the box 
and those of the hive. To cover the 
topmost hive he uses the ordinary %- 
inch covering board; on that he piles a 
liberal heap of old carpets and bed- 
quilts, and over these puts a roof on 
which he has tacked tar paper. He 
keeps the bees as carefully protected in 
the hottest weather as in the coldest 
winter. 


Here, then, are two valuable sugges- 
tions: Put more work into your colo- 
nies, and keep the bees thoroughly 
warm during every minute in the year. 


Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 


Isle of Wight Disease—A New 
Name for an Old Trouble 


BY GEO. W. BULLAMORE., 


The literature of bee-keeping in Eng- 
land shows that, from time to time, 
this country has been swept almost 
clear of bees. Writing in 1827, Bevan, 
in “ The Honey-Bee,” said: 

“In the winter of 1782-3, a general 
mortality took place among the bees in 
this country, which was attributed to 
various causes; want of honey was not 
one of them; for in some hives consid- 
erable store was found, after the bees 
were gone. Some were of opinion 
that it arose from the preceding being 
a bad breeding year, and thought the 
bees died of oldage. Others attributed 
it to the moistness of the spring of 
1783, which rendered the providing of 
pollen difficult,for without pollen no 
brood can be reared. The difficulty of 
collecting pollen was ascribed to the 
continual closing of the flowers over 
the anthers, the want of sun to burst 
the anthers, and the washing away of 
the pollen by the frequent showers 
after they did. burst. The fatal influence 
ascribed to the wetness of the spring 
of 1783 seems to beimprobable; though 
the wet might have affected the quan- 
tity of bees bred, it was not likely to 
put a stop to their breeding altogether, 
and the young bees ought at any rate 
to have escaped the desolating evil, if 


—Photographed by Edward F. Bigelow.) 


it were old age alone; yet wherever the 
mortality once made its appearance 
every bee became its victim.” 

Modern bee-keeping commenced with 
the introduction of the frame hive in 
1860, and the first few seasons were 
wet and cold. We find the bee-keepers 
of that period relating their experi- 
ences in the columns of periodicals, 
and using the language of the modern 
bee-keeper who describes his losses 
from Isle of Wight disease. The most 
noticeable feature seems to have been 
crawling bees, but the bees also dwin- 
dled or were found dead in a heap, on 
the floor-board. 

There were serious losses during a 
run of wet years that terminated in 
1883, and during the abnormal bee- 
seasons that have been experienced in 
the present century similar troubles 
have afflicted the bee-keeper. The bee- 
keepers of the Isle of Wight were the 
first to succeed in calling attention to 
the deadly nature of the malady, and 
have therefore been credited with hav- 
ing originated it. 

According to systematic meteoro- 
logical observations we get long irreg- 
ular spells in which wet years predomi- 
nate, alternating with similar spells in 
which dry years predominate. Bee- 
keeping is boomed in the dry years, 
and troubles other than foul brood are 
kept in the background during the wet 
spell. The Isle of Wight disease has 
always been with us and, favored by 
wet weather, has from time to time 
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swept across the country. Unfortu- 
nately modern methods of bee-keeping 
materially assisted the present epidemic. 

Under the old system, islands of 
healthy bees were left by the disease 
which passed around them. In 1911, 
healthy apiaries still existed on the 
Isle of Wight. Such apiaries quickly 
restock a district in favorable seasons, 
but under the modern system, bees are 
imported into a dwindling apiary, and 
the disease is kept going until the api- 
aries which escape the first wave of 
contagion are also involved. 

Microscopic examination of a crawl- 
ing bee shows that the cells lining the 
stomach are being destroyed by a para- 
site. These parasites, which are in the 
cells, are believed to be the young 
stages of Nosema apis, a protozoon 
first described by Zander in 1907. The 
protozoa bear the same relationship to 
animal life that the bacteria bear to 
vegetable life. Unfortunately the life 
history of nosema cannot be studied 
apart from the living bee, but it is 
thought that these young forms, after 
changing into spores, escape into the 
bowel and are voided during cleansing 
flights. Bees so infected must be a 
potent source of infection in wet sea- 
sons when much of the water used in 
the hives is obtained from paths and 
foliage in or near the apiary. Fresh 
apiaries become involved through the 
straying of bees and swarms. 

Thereis good evidence that affected 
bees sometimes do good work in a 
favorable season, but the stock is liable 
‘to die suddenly after being packed 
down for the winter. In other cases 
they come through winter and then 
dwindle badly in the spring. A heavy 
loss of bees is the only symptom. 

Nosema disease has been called ma- 

lignant dysentery, but there is no evi- 
dence on this side that dysentery is an 
invariable accompaniment of the trou- 
ble. That the unhealthy condition of 
the bee is conducive to dysentery I 
feel well assured. My own personal 
experience is that dysentery is asso- 
ciated with the presence of yeasts 
which I have always found in large 
numbers in dysenteric matter. 
_ From all countries. where bee-keep- 
ing is practiced we get accounts of 
troubles which are suspiciously like 
nosema disease, and I think there is 
great danger of this malady being 
spread through its real nature not be- 
ing understood. Wholesale losses of 
colonies are attributed to the bees be- 
ing old, and never to the bees being 
sick. 

Spring dwindling is sharply marked 
off from paralysis, although it cannot 
matter much whether the bee is unable 
to fly away from the hive or unable to 
fly back to it. Losses are attributed to 
the use of poisonous sprays on fruit 
trees,and although arsenic is bad for 
bees, I cannot forget that before the 
days of fruit spraying, poisonous nectar 
or frozen pollen was postulated to ac- 
count for “poisoned” bees. The pos- 
sibility that losses were due to the ma- 
lignancy of a neighbor has not been 
overlooked. 

As to plants, a list that included all 








those which have been suspected at 
one time or another of poisoning bees, 
would include most plants that yield 
nectar. The fact that a large number 
of colonies: are attacked at about the 
same time seems to be the foundation 
for these statements. 

A feature which was supposed to dis- 
tinguish the Isle of Wight disease 
from all other diseases was the rapidity 
with which it spread through an api- 
ary ora district. Thetrue explanation 
of this seems to be that the early cases 
attracted no attention. These, how- 
ever, caused a general infection, and 
with the advent, of conditions unfavor- 
able to the bee,the disease rapidly 
manifested itself in the affected colo- 
nies. The destruction of the first col- 
ony that shows signs of paralysis is 
also of little use, as the ground is 
soiled, and some of the sick bees have 
probably been attracted to other hives. 

Little is to be gained by the hap- 
hazard use of drugs. We know practi- 
cally nothing of their action on the 
bee, and the impossibility of adminis- 
tering them in definite quantities ren- 
ders the bee an unsatisfactory patient. 
Reported cures must be received with 
caution, as enquiry may show that the 
colonies to which the testimonial re- 
lates died out after it was given. The 
only satisfactory procedure appears to 
be the clearing out of the apiary, and 
the restocking it with healthy bees 
after disinfecting hives and appliances. 
If the apiary can be started on a fresh 
site so much the better. If this is not 
possible, the site should be kept clear 
of bees as long as possible, and might 
be dug over with advantage. Then if 
your neighbor does not insist on keep- 
ing up a dwindling apiary, success as a 
bee-keeper may again be possible. 

Some of the early cases of Isle of 
Wight disease were diagnosed as 
paralysis or maikrankheit. Paralysis 
is said to be a disease of warm cli- 
mates, but its ravages in Florida and 
California may have some relationship 
to rainy seasons and swampy ground. 
It is hoped that observations may be 
made from this standpoint. If this dis- 
ease is specifically distinct from the 
Isle of Wight disease, some definite 
means of distinguishing the one from 
the other is badly wanted. 

Albury, Herts, England. 


[Is it not probable that the different 
names, May disease, mal-de-maggio, 
maikrankheit, paralysis, vertigo, and 
the so-called constipation, are different 
names for the same malady, in perhaps 
more or less virulent stages ? 

L’Apicoltore, of Milan, a few years 
ago, gave out reports concerning this 
disease, showing it to be very destruc- 
tiveinthe province of Ancona. Hamet, 
in his Cours D’Apiculture, reported the 
same disease, under the name of verti- 
go, as very damaging in northern 
France, between 1850 and 1865. In both 
cases, some kinds of blossoms were 
blamed for the trouble. But the ap- 
parition of the same disease both in 








Florida and California, where the 
floras are entirely different, and its ex- 
istence in our northern States, occa- 
sionally in spring, would indicate that 
we must seek the original spread of 
the trouble more in peculiar atmos- 
pheric conditions than in the nature of 
the blossoms which furnish the stores. 

Bevan, himself, whom our corres- 
pondent quotes, mentions the name of 
“vertigo” to describe a trouble much 
resembling the Isle of Wight disease: 
“This disorder is said to occur more 
between the end of May and the end 
of June, and to be marked by a loss of 
power in the hind quarters, by a dizzy 
manner of flying, and by irregular mo- 
tions, such as starting, falling down, 
etc.” 

The fact that Vosema afis has been 
fed to colonies, in some cases, without 
producing the disease indicates that 
conditions must be favorable to its 
spread before the disease becomes 
dangerous.—EpirTor. ] 


Use of the Bee-Escape for Ex- 
tracting Honey 


Read at the Illinois State Meeting 
BY L. C. DADANT. 


To the enthusiastic bee-keeper, work 
about the apiary has its fascinations as 
well as its drawbacks. In my judgment 
the most fascinating is putting on su- 
pers when the flow is on, and when the 
bees are fairly rolling in the honey. 
The most disheartening is feeding in 
June, when all colonies are on the 
point of starvation, and seem likely to 
starve for the rest of the summer. But 
the hardest and most trying work is 
taking off honey by brushing bees 
after the crop is over and every bee is 
intent on doing all the mischief it can. 

Through the columns of the bee 
journals, and at various convention 
meetings, noted and practical bee- 
keepers have made the assertion that 
they would rather take off honey by 
brushing than by using bee-escapes. I 
believe the conditions under which 
these men work must differ markedly 
from the conditions with us. Very 
probably they take off their honey at a 
time when there is still a light flow, 
and it may be that their super combs 
are well sealed throughout. Then the 
bees are more easily removed or 
smoked down than when there are 
empty, or partly empty, combs in the 
supers. Even with combs well sealed 
there is bound to be trouble. 

When bees are crowded for room 
they nearly always build bur or brace 
combs and fill them with honey. Tak- 
ing out the frames from every super to 
brush the bees, or even taking the su- 
pers apart is bound to tear up some 
comb, make the honey run, daub up 
some bees, and very quickly start 
robbing. No sooner is robbing started 
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than some of the quietest colonies will 
become veritable demons, and the 
pleasure of taking off honey will be- 
come the most strenuous job one can 
undertake. 

Taking off honey when there is still 
a substantial flow is relatively pleasant 
work, as there are few cross bees and 
little robbing going on. But in a 
honey dearth, when one has to brush 

and brush, when a hive has to be kept 
open for ‘fifteen, twenty, or even thirty 
minutes at a time, that is when one 
really earns the honey he is getting. 
To my mind the bee-escape is one of 
the most useful of modern bee-imple- 
ments. With an apiary of 30 to 100 
hives, yielding from one to five tons of 
honey, we feel that we can make more 
rapid headway, save time, trouble, loss 
and temper by using the bee-escape 
throughout. 

There is little doubt that more honey 
is taken from the hives today without 
the use of bee-escapes than with them. 
Probably the most serious objection 
offered to them by the practical api- 
arist is that they are not handy for use 
in out-apiaries. The fact that they 
have to be put on the hives the day be- 
fore extracting necessitates an extra 
trip. When the apiary is at a great 
distance this is certainly objectionable. 
Many extensive bee-keepers, however, 
arenow using automobiles or motor 
cycles, and with the help of these ma- 
chines the time lost in going back and 
forth is reduced to a minimum, and 
can easily be made up in the time saved 
by using the escapes. 


In putting on escapes we usually be- 
gin about 2 or 3 0’clock in the after- 
noon, depending upon just how warm 
the weather is. Should the weather be 
exceedingly hot, and the hives exposed 
to the sun, there is danger of the sur- 
plus combs melting down and being 
destroyed. One must remember, of 
course, that as soon as the escape-board 
is put on, the circulation in the upper 
part of the hive practically ceases. As 
soon as the bees in the upper story 
find themselves shut off from the en- 
trance they seek a place of exit. 

By next morning they are down in 
the brood. chamber, and the supers are 
free of bees and ready to be taken off. 
We have found that on cool nights 
bees go down better than on warm 
nights, as they seek the cluster for 
warmth. However, if it is very cool, 
and the temperature hovers around 
the freezing point, the bees will not go 
down very well, and very often a small 
bunch will cluster in the upper super 
for warmth. 


That the supers should be bee-tight 
is a very important item. Just as soon 
as the escape-board is in place, and 
the bees start down, the supers are left 
practically without any defense, and 
the robbers are not slow to discover 
thisand make merry with the stores 
they find so easily. 

The time it requires to put on es- 
capes is from one to two minutes per 
hive, depending upon how tight the 
super sticks to the hive, and just how 
good a joint the super makes with the 
escape. With us there isan over-abun- 
dance of propolis, and the lower edge 
of the super is well gummed. If the 
Weather is warm the propolis mashes 
Out of the way, but if the weather is 





cool it sometimes forms lumps and 
holds the super up from the board 
high enough to allow a bee to pass 
under. 

Before we used the bee-escapes in 
our apiaries we were always sure to 
have several bad cases of robbing at 
extracting time. Since we have adopted 
their use it is a very uncommon thing 
to have a single colony in danger at 
any time, and the honey-house is not so 
heavily besieged by robbers. Nearly 
every bee-keeper realizes what a bad 
case of robbing means, and dozens of 
anti-robbing devices have been in- 
vented with more or less success. The 
best safeguard is to nip it in the bud 
and prevent any bee from securing 
stolen sweets. 


When the escape is put under several 
supers in one tier, the bees are a little 
slower to vacate them than when put 
under but one super. Very often, how- 
ever, we have put them under four and 
five supers (shallow supers), and have 
had the bees go down in 12 to 18 hours. 
Usually the bee-escapes are put on all 
of the hives at one time, and the single 
supers removed first, leaving the higher 
tiers for the last, so as to give ample 
time for the bees to descend. Occa- 
sionally a colony refuses to leave the 
supers; several things may be respon- 
sible for this. Brood in the supers is 
certain to keep the bees above, as they 
always protect their brood and keep it 
warm. The presence of a queen in the 
super will always prevent their de- 
scending. A hole in the bee-escape 


board, allowing the bees to pass back 
and forth, destroys the value of the es- 
cape. 


This objection may seem un- 
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necessary, but it is not uncommon for 
the escape-board to either have a small 
knot hole or a crack caused by the 
shrinkage of the wood. A particle of 
comb, a dead bee, a cobweb, or a straw 
in the escape spring renders the escape 
ineffective. 

Another objection to the escapes 
raised by many bee-keepers is that in 
cold weather the honey becomes stiff 
as soon as the bees have left the supers, 
making extracting a much harder job. 
To my notion, handling heavy honey 
is preferable to brushing bees that are 
numb and fly just far enough to light 
and crawl over the bee-keeper. 

These drawbacks are usually very 
easily overcome. When queen-exclu- 
ders are used there is never any fear 
with either the queen or brood above. 
With a little care the escape-board can 
be made bee-tight, and the springs kept 
free of obstructions. 

When the escape is used there is no 
need of handling the frames in the api- 
ary, as this is all done in the honey- 
house. When the escapes are first put 
on, the lower super is pried loose, and 
if there is any dripping honey it drips 
on the escape-board and is all licked 
up clean by morning, 6r by the time 
the supers are ready to be taken off. 

Iam unable to give any information 
in regardto using bee-escapes for the 
production of comb honey, as our ex- 
perience has been with extracted 
honey exclusively. However, it seems 
to me that they would be even more in- 
dispensable to the comb-honey pro- 
ducer than to the bee-keeper who runs 
for extracted honey alone. 

Hamilton, III. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
rR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee- keeping questions by mail. 


Feeding Bees in a Cellar 


Is thereany possible way of feeding bees 
inacellar? I think some of my colonies are 
too short of stores for winter 

My cellar is rather warm this year on ac- 
count of anew furnace. I have a separate 
apartment for the bees with plenty of fresh 
air, but it is still too warm at this date; the 
temperature keeps up to 55 and 65 degrees. 
The bees are very quiet yet. 

I thought of giving each colony syrup sep- 
arately ina sort of little tray so arranged 
that the bees could not drown. Would the 
bees come to get this syrup_or could it be 
given insome other way? How and when 
could it be done so that half of the bees 
would not rush out of the hives? My hives 
are put in two rows, one on top of the other 
and all the covers areoff. STE. MARTINE. 


ANSWER.—With a big lot of fresh air for 
the bees you will! likely find that they will 
winter well at 55 or 60 degrees, although they 
will consume more stores than at a lower 
temperature. Still, as you say, the increas- 
ing cold will bring ‘down the temperature. 
Better not let it go below 45 degrees. 

If I understand correctly, your hives are 
raised in front by r-inch biocks, and that 
makes a space of at least an inch under the 
bottom-bars—possibly an inch and a half. 
That allows you to put a shallow dish of 
feed under the frames, and if your colonies 
are reasonably strong they ought readily to 
come down to the feed ats5s5 or 60 degrees. 
If it is much colder than that, and the colo- 
nies are rather weak, they will not be likely 


to come down to the feed. Instead of the 
proposed wire-screen over the syrup you 
may do better to cover the syrup with cork- 
chips. You will get these from your grocer. 
He gets them as packing for grapesin cold 
weather, and generally throws them away. 
If feeding below does not prove a success, 
you can feed above. Edwin Bevins re- 
ports excellent success with lump sugar. 
Wet the lumps by sprinkling water upon 
them, but do not make them wet enough to 
dissolve the sugar. Then ay the lumps 
mga on the top-bars over the cluster of 
ees 


Wintering—Space Above the Frames 


Is the following plan good: I have a %-inch 
board over the brood-frames. There is a %- 
inch strip all around the outside of the 
board, and at each end a 2x7 inch opening. 
A piece of wool carpet is placed over the 
whole board. Also a center opening in the 
board 5 inches in diameter is closed by the 
carpet. This hole is made just right toseta 
feeder in, and can be used to give winter 
feed without disturbing the cluster very 
much. The whole top is then packed with 
a 6-inch chaff cushion. 


I think the end openings in the board are 
large enough to carry off all the condensed 
moisture that may accumulate. Some bee- 
keepers advocate putting %-inch strips over 
the frames, and the carpet immediately over 
this. Which plan do you think best? or is 
one as good as the other? \My bees are 
packed in winter-cases with 6 inches of 
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pleaser shavings all around the hives. I 
ridge over the entrance and allow a 3x6 
inch space. What do you think of this man- 
ner of wintering? INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—Your plan should work well, as 
also the plan you mention with the %-inch 
strips. Very likely you would find no ma- 
terial difference in results between the two. 
Your plan does not give quite so free a pas- 
sage for the air, but likely it gives passage 
enough. 


A Frame-Lifter 


Is there anything like a frame-lifter on the 
market? I was asked by an old bee-man to 
invent a small tool, one which a mancan put 
into his pocket, but make it pull the frames 
out easily. 

I made alittle tool from sheet steel. It cuts 
the glue between the frames, andin a mo- 
ment you can pull any frame with one hand 
a the same frame back again. Your 
hand does not come anywhere near the 
frame or bees. The tool is 8 inches long, 
and weighs about 12 ounces. It grips the 
frame in the center, and holdsit so well that 
one cannot pull it off with two hands. At 
the same time all you have to do isto put 
the frame back into the hive with one hand, 
touch a little catch with the finger, and off 
comes the tool. 

Would a _ tool of this kind be worth any- 
thing to the bee-men, and do you think it 
would pay to have it patented? 

WISCONSIN. 


_ ANSWER.—I don’t think a tool of the kind 
is in common use in this country, although 
frame-tongs are common in Europe. They 
are, however, I think, generally for handling 
frames in side-opening hives. A tool that 
would allow one to lift out a frame with one 
hand would likely be valued by some. 
Othes would object that generally both 
hands are free anyhow, and that with one 
hand there would be more danger of killing 
bees, since there would be more danger of 
striking against the other combs or against 
the hive-ends. It is a littledoubtful whether 
it would be worth while patenting such a 
tool, but then I don't know. 


Doolittle Plan of Honey-Production 


Have you ever tried the methods for 
honey-production, described by G. M. Doo- 
little, in his book ‘A Year's Work in the 
Out-Apiary ?”” If not why not? IOWA. 


ANSWER.—I have never followed the plan 
fully in all its details, excellent as it is. 
There are good plans sometimes given that 
it may not be the best to follow; sometimes 
because although they may suit my condi- 
tions the plans I am_already following may 
seemso goodthat I do not think I would 
gain enough to make a change. Yet Isup- 
pose I have suffered more from being too 
changeable than from being too conserva- 
tive, 





Ill-Natured Bees—Saving the Scrapings of Comb 
Honey 


1. It is said that people are better natured 
after having eaten, and if this is so, is it not 
possible that the same might apply to a col- 
ony of bees. It often happens that a colony 
which stores a large surplus has a disagree- 
able disposition. Is it not possible that this 
is due, at least partly, to the fact that such 
a colony tries to get along on as little food 
as possible, andso we have some colonies 
which storea large surplus, and are ill-na- 
tured colonies. 

2. lonce melted up some scrapings which 
I got from some sections and other sources 
to get purer propolis, as I thought, since I 
supposed all but the foul matter, such as 
wood, would melt; but to my astonishment 
only about one-half changed to a liquid, and 
the rest, which I suppose was the propolis, 
changed toa black mass. 

When I strained it I found that about one- 
half of it was bright yellow beeswax. Would 
it not pay for extensive producers of comb 
honey to heat and press their scrapings 
when preparing their crop for market, and 
so get a large amount of wax? 

CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Your facts are all right, but 
you are hardly making the right useof them. 
It is true that bees, like folks, are good-na- 
tured when well fed. It is alsotrue, perhaps 
unfortunately, that some of the best storers 
are ill-natured. But it hardly follows that 
they are in their worst temper when gather- 
ing rapidly. Indeed the opposite is true, 
Neither does it seem likely. that the bees 





are such poor economists as to put them- 
selves on short rations when all their 
strength is required to store the flood of 
sweets that is offered. 

2. Yes, you are right. No doubt many a 
penne of wax is thus wasted that might be 
saved. 


What is the Value of a Swarm? 


Will you answer the question contained 
in the last line of Edward F. Bigelow’s arti- 
cle, on page 339 of the American Bee Jour- 
nal; that is, such a swarm as he described 
(or any other) in September. I take it that 
to get the true value of sucha swarm they 
would have ts be hived in an empty hive the 
same asa June swarm. To help them would 
be adding artificially. An answer might be 
of benefit to beginners and slow witted peo- 
ple like myself. BADGER. 


ANSWER.—A slight change in the form of 
the question referred to will make it read: 


“TIfaswarm in July 
Is not worth a fly, 
Can anybody remember 
What they are worth in September ?” 


Professor Bigelow, of course, refers to 
the old rhyme: 


“A swarm in May is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm in June is wortha silver spoon; 
A swarm in July is not worth a fly.” 


That jingle must have been made for some 
locality with which I have no acquaintance. 
Taking it, however, at its face value, if it 
teaches anything it teaches that the worth 
of aswarm as the season advances is a con- 
stantly diminishing quantity. In July it 
gets down tothe zero point, after that it be- 
comes a negative quantity, by September 
becoming a good deal less than nothing. And 
that might be literally true at the time the 
doggerel was composed, when all that was 
done with a swarm was to dumpitintoan 
empty box or skep and leaveit to its own 
devices. For the swarm would be worth- 
less. andthe mother colony would be dam- 
aged by the exodus. It is just possible—not 
probable—that in the present instance there 
was an exception, and that the flow was so 
heavy and continued so latethat left tothem- 
selves the swarm might have built combs 
and stored enough for winter. The point 
that you have in view, probably, is that such 
a late swarm would be of no value, only as 
value would be given to it by what the bee- 
keeper should do for it; and in a general 
way you areright. Yet if it should be fur- 
nished with combs and stores, so as to win- 
ter over, the value of the colony in the fol- 
lowing spring might be greatly beyond the 
value of the combs and stores furnished. 
Yet, again, it might be more profitable still 
to return a September swarm tothe parent 
colony. 


White Pine or Cypress? 


Which do you consider the best and most 
lasting hive material, white pine or cvpress ? 
IowA. 
ANSWER.—My guess would be that pine 
should have the preference, but ] have had 
no experience with cypress. 


Cement for Honey Jars 


Kindly inform me how the cement is made 

which is used for sealing honey jars. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—Generally, I think, no cement is 
used. But Ihave known it to be used made 
of rosin and beeswax, equal parts, or witha 
smaller proportion of wax. I suppose para- 
ffin might also be used. 


A Problem in Cellaring 


Will you give me some light on how to 
carry bees into the cellar without the bees 
flying out and stinging. For years it has 
been a mystery to me howto carry bees in, 
and sometimes out, without closing the en- 
trances. Is there adifference in bees, hand- 
ling, location, or what? I am curious to 
know. 

First, I will give location of bees, cellar, 
and mode of carrying them in, Thenif you 
run out of “don't knows,” you may let me 
have a guess on thetrouble, The bees are in 
8-frame and Danzenbaker hives (100 colonies) 
at an out-yard, located onafarm. They are 
in an orchard about 12 rods from the cellar. 
Onaccount of mice inthecellar I am obliged 





to have wire, four meshes to the inch, o-er 
the entrances when in the cellar, the se:ne 
being tacked on early in the fall. The: a 
common lath is notched out %x4 inches. is 
center nailed over the wire, and afterword 
pried off in the cellar. On account of in- 
equality of bottoms this entrance closer 
does not always fit tight against the wire- 
cloth or hive. 

The bees are carried to the cellar on 
what you would probably call a stretcher, 2 
colonies toa load. No matter how careful 
we were to carry them the 2 rods, the bees 
would be all over us, with the entrances 
open, Consequently the entrances have to 
be closed tight, very tight when we carry 
bees in. It takes about as much time to see 
that the hives are closed tightly as it does 
to carry themdowncellar. Probably 25 colo- 
nies are carried near the cellar-door and set 
down, then those frst carried are taken into 
the cellar (still closed), and later, after the 
bees have quienes downsome, the entrances 
are openedrto1%inches. Sometimes this 
mode is followed. 

Probably 25 to 30 colonies are carried 
down and piled near the door. Then the 
entrance closers are removed in about one- 
half hour or more, a wet ragis placed over 
each entrance, and the hives carried in. But 
the trouble with this eee is when the wet 
rag is removed, the bees pour out of the 
hives over me and _ everything else near. 
Many take wing and are lost. Of course, 
this is the worst. Sometimes by being very 
careful not many will leave the hives. 


I have tried every way known to carry 
them in. I tried going slow and careful, but 
all to no use; they are sensitized beyond de- 
gree. If you wanta start of these bees you 
may have all that you can carry 2 rods with- 
out bees escaping with the entrance open. 
As tostrain of bees, these bees have been 
bred from queens of about all of the best 
queen breeders. But of late years I have 
followed your plan and reared queens from 
the best honey-gatherers in the apiary, and 
I am with youin that every year. My best 
yields are always from my home-bred hor- 
nets. One yard I winter outside, but this 
yardI placein the cellar, and every year it 
is a task I dread; it is worse each year. This 
season the bees were cellared Nov. 23. The 
distance from the cellar makes the carrying 
by one man of one colony too slow, as it 
takes nearly one day for twomen. Thanks 
for any light you can give me. IOWA. 


ANSWER.—I will tell you just as nearly as 
Ican just how my bees were carried into 
the cellar this year. They were carried in 
Nov. 25, in the morning. The cellar had 
been wide open the night before. Although 
that does not make so much difference at 
carrying in as it does at carrying out, still it 
is better to have the cellar cool as possible, 
sothe bees will settle down quietly when 
brought in. The average distance of the 
hives from the cellar-door was about 10% 
rods. Then they were carried a rod or so 
farther to their place in the inner room. 
Two able-bodied men took about two hours 
to carry in the 93 colonies. Oneof them was 
experienced at the business; I think_the 
other had never carried bees before. Each 
man picked up his hive, carried it in his 
arms into the cellar, and setit in its place. 
You may judge of the quietness of the bees 
when I tell you that no sort of protection 
was used in the way of veils, gloves, or 
smoke, and the entrances were left wide 
open. There was one exception: I had 
failed to staple on the bottom-board of one 
hive, and when the bottom dropped off I 
had to use smoke to fasten it on. But I must 
hasten to add that this year was exceptional. 
I think they were never carried before 
without veil or gloves, for at least a few 
colonies would prove troublesome. I don't 
know what made the difference. Perhaps 
this year the bees were in an unusually dor- 
mant condition, 

Now | am not able to say just why our bees 
should act so differently. Some _ bees are 
more irritable than others: but I doubt if 
your bees are worse than mine in that re- 
spect. soeee one secret is in having the 
bees undisturbed fora long time before they 
are carried, and shen being set down so 
quickly that they do not have time to get 
fully waked up. When they are in the most 
quiet condition it takes two or three min- 
utes to get them thoroughly aroused, and in 
that time they are in placein the cellar, 1 
they arestirred up ever so little, they are 
easily stirred up a few minutes later, per- 
haps hours later. You say you tack a lath 
with a %x4 opening at the entrance, prying 
it off inthe cellar. Ciosing up so warm is 
hardly a good thing, but the important part 
iswhen you tack it on. I should think it 
ought to be at least 24 hours before carrying. 
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Bit re gpther not close the entrance that 
wy atall. 
| have carried bees on a stretcher, as you 
dc. and sometimes it works well; butif the 
os are easily stirred up the extra jarrin 
y get when set on the stretcher, even i 
stretcher be cushioned, and the longer 
time it takes, makes trouble. That setting 
down for a time near cellar-door will not do 
unless bees are shut in securely. 

You have tried wet rags after the bees are 
riled. Try it before. Have the cloths drip- 
ping wet, close the entrance before the hive 
is touched, and take it away when the bees 
have had time to quiet a little in the cellar. 
That, of course, means you must have two 
or more such cloths. It is possible that my 
larger entrances make a difference. With 
your 3x4 inch opening very few bees will be 
affected by the water; with my 2x12 inch 
opening 16 times as many will meet the chilly 
cloth to be repulsed by it. 

1 don’t know for sure about it, but I'vea 
sneaking notion that if I should accept your 
challenge to take all I could “carry 2 rods 
without bees escaping with the entrance 
open,” you would have _to buy bees to make 
afresh start. And I don’t know why you 
can't do as well as I can. 


Is there Sale for Propolis ? 


Is there any sale for propolis, and, if so, 
tell me;whereI can sell it ? I have heard it is 
worth quitea bit, bu} never could find out 
where to sell it, or how much it is worth. 

KANSAS. 

ANSWER.—I very much doubt if there is 
any market for propolis, but if any one 
knows of such a market let him say so. 
if you have propolis that has been saved 
from _ scraping frames, sections, etc., you 
may eee it a paying job to melt the beeswax 
out of it, 


Feeding in a Cellar—Drone-Laying Queen 


1. [have one colony I transferred in Au- 
gust after they had thrown off their second 
swarm. lt was late in September before I 
saw any evidence of a queen. About this 
time I saw the queen, seemingly a very large 
black one. 

Shortly after this drones began to hatch 
out in large numbers, and there area great 
many inthe hive now, though the last day 
or two many were killed off. Saturday, the 
oe found a queen in frontof the entrance 

ead. 

Can you tell me whatyour long experience 
would lead you to think was the cause for 
these yoo hd I fed this colony quite freely 
in September and October. 

2. [have two light colonies that need feed- 
ing. CanIputthem in a cellar and place 
feed in a feeder, the feeder being ina screen 
wire box one foot square, and fastened over 
the entrance in such a manner that the bees 
cannot get away from thehive? Will they 
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any of it. 


feed and then return tothe cluster? These 
colonies are no better than nuclei, but have 
splendid young queens, and I have no other 
bees to double with them, and wish very 
much to save them. 

3. Will bees start brood in the cellar if 
stimulated with feed while there? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. It looks very much as if the 
queen had failed to mate and was a drone 
layer. Her death was no loss (assuming 
she was the dead queen), as a drone-laying 
queen is at least a little worse than no 
queen. The bees are now so old they are of 
no value, and the best thing is to brimstone 
them so as to stop their consuming stores. 

2. The probability is that the bees will 
hardly reach the feed so far away, and if 
they should they might not get back. They 
may reach feed close under the bottom- 
bars, but are more likely to reach food 
paced over. Wet cube sugar, or lump sugar, 

ut not enough to dissolve it, and lay it on 
the top-bars. 

3- Possibly, if the feeding be continued a 
long time; but probably not. 


Winter Feeding in Arkansas 


_ In this climate, bees fly nearly every day 
inthe year. However, there is nothing for 
them to get. Now I find that my bees are 
light in stores. I winter on out-door stands 
and I would like to feedthem. Would you 
feed sugar or honey? I have some broken 
comb honey, and also some nicely sealed 
extracting frames with slightly bitter honey 
—our fall honey is all bitter—have never fed 
Will you kindly advise what is 
best in my case? ABKANSAS. 


ANSWER.—Very likely that bitter honey in 
sealed combs is just the thing. While the 
bitterness hurts it for market, I have never 
heard that it is bad for bees. 


Feeding Liquid Feed in Winter 


Is it too late to feed liquid feed in pepper- 
box feeders now ? Ifso, why? ILLINOIs. 

ANSWER.—Yes and no. It's better to feed 
now than to let the bees starve; but it’s not 
considered a fair deal to put off feeding till 
bees arein winter quarters. It is generally 
dificult to get them to take the feed in win- 
rob and the disturbance is not good for 
them. 


Ontario County, N. Y., Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Co., N. Y., Bee-Keepers’ Society will be 
held in the Court Houseat Canadaigua 
on Jan. 7, 1913. A program is being 
prepared. F. GREINER, Sec. 
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Likes the Journal 


| enjoy the Bee Journal more than any 
other paper I take. C. M. PAGE. 
East Corinth, Vt. 


Prospects Good for White Clover Next 
Season 


. We had a good season, and bees have gone 

into winter quarters in fine shape. Best of 

prospects for a good white clover crop next 

Season, Jno. S. COE. 
Boyce, Va, 


Poor Season Just Passed 


_Wehad a very poor honey season here, 

little surplus, and that is very dark honey- 

dew. Colonies are in very good condition 

for winter (heavy). F, G. ASHBAUGH. 
Avalon, Mo., Nov. 13. 


California Report 


As we have been very much favored with 
Some very early rains, the prospects are 


very bright for a good honey season the 
coming year, The bee-keepers are prepar- 
ing for the next crop, getting hives, supers 
and sections in readiness for the new year 
and its possibilities. 

The demand for frames, and prices on the 
other bee-supplies, would warrant that the 
bee-men anticipate a good year, and we 
wish them a “ corking”’ good one. 

JOHN C, FROHLIGER. 

Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 20. 


Cement Nails—Wintering 


On page 342 of the American Bee Journal 
for November, Wm. Muth-Rasmussen writes 
in favor of bright or uncoated nails. I must 
say I agree with him. In using nails from 4 
to 3inches in length, there has not beena 
time whenI did not prefer the bright nails, 
but could not get them; and then think of 
the cement-coated fingers, worse than prop- 
olis. Perhaps if there are more bee-keepers 
of the same mind, some dealer will keep the 
bright nails in stock. 

I would like to know why the bees left in 
a hive from which a swarm has issued are 


called the parent colony. In nine weeks 
there would be nothing in the old hive but 
the daughter and grandchildren of the old 
queen. Where do you get the parentage ? 

All bee books and papers advise a tem- 
perature of 40 to 4s degrees, Fahr., for cellar 
wintering. My bee-cellar averages 33 de- 
grees, Fahr.,through the winter, The bees 
have wintered successfully in this cellar for 
years. I use a single-walled Langstroth 
hive, with plenty of ventilation top and bot- 
tom. In 1909, as an experiment, I wintered a 
very weak colony in this cellar. Only a 
quart of bees on nine frames covered by 
two thicknesses of burlap andnotop. They 
came through all right. 

South Bane, Vt. GEORGE E. MORRIS. 


Another Bee-Song 


(To the tune of *‘ Casey Jones."’) 


At the Colorado bee-meeting of Dec. 
12 and 13, 1912, a bee-song, by Eva D. 
Henthorne, was sung by 5-year old 
Mildred Rose Henthorne. It elicited 
much applause. We give one of the 
stanzas and the chorus: 


William climbed up the cotton-wood tree, 

He hustled up the ladder that swarm to see, 

The neighbors knew by the way the smoke 
rolled down, CoH 

That the manin the tree-top was William 
Brown. 

He climbed up within two feet of the place. 

Forty thousand bees stared him right in the 


ace. 
The limb gave way and he said, “I have to 


rop, : 
And I'm going to hit the ground sir, with the 
bees on top.” 


CHORUS— 

William Brown, going to hit the gronnd, sir 

William Brown, with the bees on top, ’ 

William Brown, going to hit the ground, sir, 

And he’s going to hit the ground, sir, with 
the bees on top. 


Bur Marigold or Spanish-needles (Bidens) 


Regarding Spanish-needles, I enclose a 
letter from Mr. W. D. Darby, of Marionville, 
Mo., with whom I have been corresponding 
regarding this plant. He sent me seed of 
the tall variety, or Spanish-needle proper. 
I raised about two dozen very fine stalks4 
feet tail. Many of the branches and each 
stalk carried over 100 buds, which, by the 
way, do not open out, Mr. Darby says they 
are rich in nectar in his section, but I could 
not find a trace of nectar in those I raised, 
The plant I wanted is what he calls Spanish 
aster, and I hope to get seed of this variety 
from Mr. Darby in the spring, enough fora 
start. : 

There are thousands of acres in and 
around Chicago, swampy. and apparently 
suitable for this plant, and it was my ambi- 
tion to give it a start, and replace this wild, 
swamp grass with the finest honey-plant 
the world has ever known. - 

The honey is of the “color of gold,” hasa 
wonderful “ honey taste,’ and the more you 
eat the more you want to eat, as it lacks that 
“cloying taste” mentioned by our corn- 
syrup friend, Marion Harland. It is very 
thick, too thick to run, does not candy as 
early as white clover, and weighs about 13 to 
13% pounds to the gallon; 5 gallon cans run 
close to 65 pounds. I understand the honey 
is in much demand commercially for its 
highly saccharine contents, 

It blooms in Missouri about Aug. 1s to 25, 
and lasts until killing frost, which is about 
Sept. 20 to 28, making the flow from three to 
four weeks in duration. When at its best it 
yields a food of nectar. I have had colonies 
store as much as three gallons in seven days. 

Another feature of value is that it gives 
honey after the season has closed with 
alfalfa, white clover etc.,and does not in- 
terfere with the regular season of other 
plants. Exceedingly dry weather cuts down 
the surplus yield, but it never fails to pro- 
duce an abundance for winter stores. 

Chicago, IIl., Dec. 5. . O. H. CULLEY. 


Following is the letter from Mr. W. D. 
Darby, of Marionville, Mo.: 


Dear Sir:—As to the Spanish-needle, you 
sent a tip-top sample, for the blossoms of 
this variety never open out, but are rich in 
nectar, and the bees work on them in that 
bud form. The other is a species of the 
above, but of the aster type, and it is a nec- 
tar-bearing plant, also. I enclose two buds 
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of the Spanish-needle, as I have them by the 
acre here, and one of the aster; here known 
as Spanish aster. Itis fine for nectar, We 
have three varieties, but the above is the 
best; the third is a smaller aster, and has a 
little different seed, and is not so good to 
produce nectar. : 
had a good honey-flow this season, my 
home yard having produced about 1400 
pounds of white clover honey and 600 pounds 
of Spanish-needle; also some smartweed 
honey, which is fine. The Spanish-needle is 
also fine. and as yellow as gold. 
W. D. DARBY. 
(The above letters refer to some varieties 
of didens under the name of as¢ers. We must 
not confound the names by using popular 
misnomers. Both asters and bidens belong 
to the Composite family. Both yield honey. 
The flowering yellow bidens may be called 
aster, because its rays radiate as do those of 
the aster, the latter name being derived 
from the Greek word, which means “‘a star.” 
But asters have white, purple or blue rays, 
while the bidens’ blossom either has yellow 
rays or is devoid of rays. There are dozens 
of varieties of asters, in almost all kinds of 
soils, from the richest to the poorest.] 


Do Bees Fly in a Straight Line? 


In answer to Dr. Miller’s question, ‘Do 
bees fly ina bee line?’ lam quite sure my 
bees donot find their way home as Dr. Miller 
suggests by memory of someroute they have 
traveled before. I have found, by close ob- 
servation, that my bees come pretty near 


a 


flying. as the old saying is, “Straight as a 
bee line.” I mean by that, that their gen- 
eral course is straight. This part of Mon- 
tana is hemmed in by great mountain ranges 
onall sides, and this gives me a peculiar 
location in regard to atmospheric condi- 
tions, and also an ideal chance to study this 
phase of the bees. 

There are days here, in the height of the 
honey-flow, when it is perfectly still, not a 
breath of air stirring. and being at an alti- 
tude of 3500 feet, the air is quite rare, and 
one can see at a great distance very easily. 

The past season my bees were working 
very busily on a field of mustard half a mile 
north of the apiary. It wasa solid mass of 
yellow blossoms when there was scarcely 
anything else in bloom. I started from my 
yard afoot toward this field, and I could 
hear a steady roar of bees all the way, and 
could see great numbers of them in the air. 
When I got there they were on the blossoms 
by the thousands. This flow kept up for 
ten days ortwo weeks. Just as it went out 
of bloom a good-sized field of alsike clover 
came into bloom about a mile west of the 
apiary. ae 

Now, did they go and come by the way of 
this mustard field in their flights to the 
clover? Nota bit of it. I could follow them 
by sight and sound straight to the clover. I 
was across the mustard field four or five 
times during this flow. and there was nota 
bee to be seen or heard on the way there or 
at the field. 


Sometime after this quite a quantity of 
sweet clover came into bloom about 1% 
miles east of the apiary, and the same 
thing was repeated. A bee-line is not a 
straight line, but the course is straight. My 
ony go and come to the fields in a line like 

is. 


Pra ee 
Line 





Straight 


eck 


They would cross a straight line about 
every three or four rods. The farthest point 


— 


in the bee line to the straight line would be 
eight or ten feet. 
Corvallis, Oreg., Nov. 18. 


RANK MORGAN. 











Wants, Exchanegs, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind . Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 








BEES AND QUEENS. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS that produce 5 and6band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 


HONEY 


PRAISE GRAS FES FERRE ASANO IS AONE 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, and 
beeswax, Write us. Hildreth & Segelken, 
265 Greenwich St. New York City. 


WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arz2t 73 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 








HONEY FOR SALE—Clover honey of the 
finest quality in new 60-lb. cans ato cts. per 
pound. 8Atf J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 


For SALE.—1% carloads of choice sage 
honey by the can or case. Samples of honey 
and desirable California souvenir free fora 
stamp. C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. .H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





IMPROVED golden-yellow Italian queens for 
1913;_ beautiful, hustling. gentle workers 
Send for price list. EK. E. Lawrence, 

rA8t Doniphan, Mo. 





QuEENS — Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 1s. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 1Aty H. C. Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
6 or more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. tAtf 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





WE will requeen all our 2000 colonies this 
spring. We offerthe one-year old queens 
removed from these hives at 4oc each; $4,20 
per dozen; $30 per hundred—delivered any 
time before June1. Your money back if not 
satisfied. First come first served. Book or- 
ders now. Spencer Apiaries Co. 


1Atf Nordhoff, Ca(if. 


For SALE.—Water White Alfalfa, Light 
Amber Alfalfa. Put up in any size pack- 
ages, any quantity. Write for prices. 

1rAtf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 
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_ SUPPLIES. ~~~ 
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For SALE—A full line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Agents’ prices. Save freight. 
Dreamland Farms, Buckingham, Fla. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60 Ib. cans 
two cans to the case, good as new, 25 cents 
per case. . H. W. Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BEE-SupPLiES—none better. 


35 years of 
experience. 


1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... $2.50 
too Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2:50 
SE fe EIR 05d 0s 95055050050000600 2.50 
100 Section-Holders. scalloped........ 2.00 
roo Section Slats, % inch............... 1.00 

z Champion Smoker. .............00.0 .70 

.DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
Medium Brood, per pound............ .59 
Thin Surplus ‘i TP ctxndenhvaain 66 
Extra Thin - Dy ps naaneMebetad .69 


Discount on larger amounts. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. R. H, Schmidt, 
R. R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Sheboygan, Wis. 








BEE-SuppuiEs for all Bee-Keepers in 
Southern Idado and East Oregon. Wholesale 
and retail. All we want is an opportunity 
to figure with you on Supplies. Write for 
Catalog. It will be ready by Jan. 1, 1013. It 
costs you a postal card only. 

C. E. Shriver, Boise, Idaho. 


—— eee 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
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WANTED—Position in an apiary by deaf 
mute, 25, who is nearly completing a course 
in bee-keeping. Address, 1Art 

xo3 American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 





—_—_—~~ 








POSITIONS WANTED—One Apiarist “Queen 
Breeder,’ one Assistant Apiarist desire en- 
gagement to work one or more apiaries on 
salary or share the 1913 season. West of the 
Rocky Mts. preferred. References exch. 

Apiarists, Rt. 3, Box 9 B, Oroville, Calif. 





SITUATION WANTED—By a young man who 
has successfully passed his examinations 
after taking a course of lectures and dem- 
onstrations in Apiculture at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. Any one desiring help 
of this kind for the season of 1013, kindly 
correspond with Morley Pettit, Provincial 
Apiarist, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. tA2t 
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Rose Coms White Leghorn cockerels $1.00 
each. Ellen Thornburgh, Perry, Iowa. 





INDIAN Runner Ducks, light fawns, also 
dark penciled, white eggers, $1.00 and up. 
R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, III. 





For SALE — White-egg strain Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys. Ducks, 
$1.25 each. A. F. Firestone, Broadwell, Ohio. 





WANTED—Bee-men and poultry-men_ to 
write for my special proposition on the Eu- 
reka Case for wintering bees; and White- 
Rock eggs or stock before Jan.15. A sur- 
prise for you. B. T. BOSSERMAN. 

1Art Rt, 16, Williamstown, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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GUMMED LABELs in two colors of all va- 


rieties, 33 Cts. a 1000 up. Pearl Card Co. 


Clintonville, Conn. 





NEw Crop white sweet-clover seed, 4 lbs. 
by mail, prepaid, $1.12; 50 to 100 lbs., 15c per 
lb., hulled; unhulled, 3c less. Alfalfa seed, 
same price. R. L. Snodgrass, 

Rt. 4, Augusta, Kan. 


Save 50 Percent On 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


We will sacrifice for cash a large stock 
of Lewis Beeware recently purchased 
from the Bankruptcy Court. Send for 
itemized list. Fantus Bros. 

1Atf 525 S . Dearborn St. Chicag®. 

















Crown Bone Cufter 


rep 7Z 

and get moreeggs. Witha 
Crown Bone Cutter you 
van cut up all scrap bones 
eesily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send et once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BHOS., Box 814 , Easton, Pa, 

















BEE-HIVES OUR SPECIALTY 


For 1013, we will offer you Dovetailed 8- 
Frame Hives at rock bottom prices, 90c eac 
and up. Tell us how many you want. Also, 
we make the Fireless Chick Brooder. 25 
chick size, $1.00; 50 chick size, $2.00. 

CHESTNUT HILL MFG. GOMPANY 


Biglerville, Pa. 
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Jepuary, 1918. 











BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 





First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictlyin advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at $1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50, The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90; or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
—— for sending 5 New subscriptions at 

.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
etm bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. Itis fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
na!—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust,and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
icen Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept up with the progress in this line 
not only in his own country but all over the 
world, His views are determined, but very 





well taken, and his points are made with an 
accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound 
470 pages. Price postpaid $2.00 or with the 
American Bee Journal one year both for $2.75 


British Bee-Keepers’ Guide, by Thomas 
W. Cowan.—This is without doubt the standard 
work for the English bee-keeper. It is very 
much fcondensed. containing 170 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated and well bound. Price, post- 
Paid, $1.00: or with the American Bee Journal 
one year, $1.75. 


Irish Bee Guide, by J. G. Digges.—Any one 
who wishes to become acquainted with the 
manner and methods of bee-keeping in the old 
country, and in Ireland particularly, ought to 
read this book. Price, $1.00, postpaid; or with 
the American Bee Journal for one year, #1.75. 


Alexander’s Writings on Practical Bee- 
Keeping.—The late E. W. Alexander is the 
man who kept 700 colonies of bees at his home 
place in New York. He wrote a series of arti- 
cles which have been published in book form. 
They discuss bee-keeping in broadest terms. 95 
pages, paper bound. Price, 50cents, postpaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.25. 


A Year’s Work in the Out-Apiary, by G. 
M. Doolittle.—The author is an experienced bee- 
keeper, who tells in this little book the require- 
ments necessary for keeping bees away from 
home. For any one who is intending to keep 
bees on a large scale, this book will be inval- 
uable. paper bound, contains, contains 60 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year, $1.25. 


How to Keep Bees, by Anna B. Comstock 
—This is a practical work on bees, written with 
the special intent of instructing amateurs in 
bee-keeping. The authoress is well versed in 
her subject, and has written a book which is 
very good for the amateur or suburbanite who 
wishes to keep bees ina small way. The book 
contains 228 pages. Cloth bound, postpaid, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.75. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root. 
—This is a modern edition of * Quinby’s Myster- 
ies.”” Mr. Quinby is well known to all bee- 
keepers. He, with Mr. Langstroth, was re- 
sponsible for much of the early growth in bee- 
keeping in America. Cloth bound, 220 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for one year, $1.75. 


Townsend’s Bee-Book.— If there is one 
bee-keeper who can claim the right to a thor- 
ough knowledge of bees through practical ex- 
perience, it is Mr. E. D, Townsend, of Michigan, 
author of this book. He has kept large numbers 
of colonies for many years. He not only ex- 
plains to the beginner how to geta start, but 
gives much information of great value to the 
experienced bee-keeper. 90 pages, paper bound 
Price, 50 cents: or with the American Bee Jour 
nal one year, $1.25. 


Biggle Bee-Book.—This is a very small 
cloih-bound, well gotten up book. Its size is 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use when a person has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 5¢ 
cents: or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $1.35. 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurGicAL and MeEpIcaL treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. PeErro, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, IIl. 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 


= 


G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 








Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


- 

These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 
lead toa sale. 

Nore. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 

very good idea for every bee- 

keeper to wear one [of these 

buttons], as it will cause peo- 

ple to ask questions about 

the busy bee, and many a 

conversation thus started 

wind up with the sale of 

more or less_honey; at any 

rate it would give the bee- 

: keeper a superior opportu- 

nity toenlighten many a person in regard to 
honey and bees.” 

The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PricEs—by mail—t for 6 cts.; 2for 10 cts.; 
or 6 for 25 cts, "e 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNA 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 


FERRY S SEEDS 


Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth at 
harvest time. After over fifty years 
of success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. 

Your dealer sells them. 

1913 Seed Annual free on 

request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


O 


Established 1885 
WE CARRY AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Write for our 64-page catalog free, and for 
lowest prices on supplies. Full information 
given to allinquiries. We handle the best 
make of goods forthg bee-keeper. Freight 
facilities good, Let us hear from you. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Missouri 
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ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. 


pgnTIACENGRANNG 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. 





EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


PAY THE FREIGHT ON BEE SUPPLIES! 


28 years experience in making everything for the bee- 
keeper. A large factory specially equipped for the 
purpose, insures goods of highest quality. Write for 
our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. 


HIGGINSVILLE, M) 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
\ 








January, 1/13. 
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Proper Ventilation for Honey Flow. 


=» $2.00 F. O. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 8 FRAME SIZE. 
PRICES . $2:80 F. 0. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 


Dr. Chas. G. Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. 
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Practical Solutions---No Frills 


This is What Has Made Campbell’s 
ll Scientific Farmer A Recognized 
Tele puietie ie = ext Book on Soil Culture. $100aYear 


The best paper I ever read.” J. Reeyes, Otis, Colorado. 

“I do not want to miss a copy, as | file them away for future reference.” O. J. Moyer, Beach, N. D. 

“I wish | had known of it long since. | would like back numbers from January, 1912." A. HL 
Nichols, Kansas City, Mo. 

“| talk Campbell, until 1 am regarded as an old crank.” J. W. Croft, Dublin, Texas. 


















Campbell Correspondence School 


Fh 
Gives a most exh®ustive treatis€ in soil culture and the growing of crops. Studied _ 
Easy methods of payment. More than pays for itself as the student 
progresses. Catalog and information free upon request. 


Campbell Soil Culture Publishing Co., Lincoln, N 


Wh. Sis 

















in your home. 








50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16rpage pamphlet on 
Honey as a Health-Foodg.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


RRMA 








COLD FACTS 


showed heavy winter losses a year igo 
We-can look for losses this winter, too. Hiow 
about next winter? What are you doing 
about it ? We suggest the 


Buckeye Bee-Hive 


as the remedy. One severe winter will save 
more than the cost of the hive. You can buy 
them cheaper in January than in June. 
Write us about it, 


M.H. HUNT & SON 
143 Condit St., Lansing. Mich. 
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BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY ; AT ALL 
\time | DEALERS 




















Each, 15¢; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 


If your Dealer does not keep them, 
order from Factory, with complete in- 


structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Illinois 









Golden Italian and 3-Band Long- 
Tongued-Bred Clover Queens 


FOR SALE.—The 3-band queens are of 
the A. I. Root Co.'s improved long-tongued 
bees which have proven themselves to be 
the best of honey-producers. The Goldens 
are good bees bred for 
beauty. I use the Doolit- 
tle and Miller plans for 
queen-cells. One untest- 
ed queen, 75 cts.; 12, $7.50; 
25, $13.50; 50, $25.00; 100, $45, 
Will be ready by April 1, 

r_ sooner. Double this 
price for tested queens 
to besent the firstof June 
One lb. of bees, $1.00, with 
the priceof queen added: 
2lbs., $1.75, with price of 
queen added. One-fran:e 
nuclei, $1.50; 2-frame,$2.50; 
3-frame, $3.50, To each 
nucleus add the price of queen. No personal 
checks accepted. All queens arriving dead 
will be replaced. 1rAtf 


: f 
J. B. ALEXANDER," CATO,” ARK. 














J nuary, 1913. 














Prepare for Next Season! 


And Save 3 Per Cent On All. 


Bee Supplies “falcon” Bee Supplies 


“ hives are made of the best lumber obtainable for the purpose, the knotted parts being cut out, the waste pieces 
falcon” being used in a line of toy blocks requiring only small cuts, This leaves a clear surface, that's why we have 
the reputation of making the finest supplies in country. 


“falcon” Foundation. 


We make it in our own plant. The best grades of pure beeswax only, are used. 
Special pricer for quantities. 


For Central States, H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill., and Fred Muth Co. 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
For West, C. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co., 128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


Our old customers who use special size sections, foundation, frames, etc., should order now—later on when the rush is on 
it’s hard to take care of you. ; ; 

A copy of Simplified Bee-Keeping postpaid for the asking. _ ; , ; 

We can give all orders prompt attention. We guarantee satisfaction. A trial will convince you. 


Dealers Everywhere Red Catalog Postpaid 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good bee-hives come from 








‘ We Make a Specialty of 
Do Bees Reason? A Brief for the Insect seeateelinaiianaliie 
If Not How Do Bees Know What To Do With Comb Foundation? Why Do They Fill & 


Cracks in the Hive With Propolis During Hot Weather? Au Ant Story. Bee Scouts. Re 


flex Theory Insufficient. A Problem for the Breeder.—By FRANK G. O'DELL, Lincoln, Neb. - ty coe ¢ T } '@) N &. 


Characteristics of the Drone Most Apt to Be Transmitted | 1... 216 the Finest.in the Land. 


The First Breeder of Italians in His Locality Tells of His Early Experiences. Takes 
Issue With Dr. Bonney, and Also Supports Him. Some Theories Upset.—By H. L. JEFFREY, None Better. 


Woodbury. Conn. Our Prices will make you smile. We want 


Some Things to Observe In Extensive Bee-Keeping every beekeeper in the land. It is FREE, 


Advocates Steam Heated Uncapping Knife; Portable Extracting Outfits; A Six or Eight Ask 7 ‘Dub . St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
Frame_Extractor. Sells 2000 to 50,000 Pounds of_ Honey Each Year, Mostly to Consumers line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
Heats Honey as Soon as Extracted.—By VirGIL Sires, North Yaklma. Wash. 


~% . : ; ; ~ : regular catalog prices. 
These are jnst three o e articles that will appear soon in the Bee-Keepers’ Review 

There were 74 of them during rorz. We had 64 contributors. They were not articles written AUG. LOTZ & co. 
out for pay, either; but those sentinon the spur of the moment, when all the faculties - 

were tingling, and that kind is always the best. Possibly their fingers were daubed with Boyd, Wis. 

propolis when they wrote some of them. But they had an ideathey wanted to give you that : J : 
had helped them, It came just as they would have told you had you been where they could | Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
talk toyou. And that is just the kind of contributors we will have for 1013. Their articles 
will ring with practibility, And the best articles often comefrom most unexpected places. 
Send in your $1.50 now, and get full membership in the National, full membership ina 
Branch, and the Review each month for a year. Write 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 214 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
(A Beginners’ Department to start in the January Number) 








Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 


the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
e Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April 1st. About 50 first-class 
* breeding-queens ready at any date. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Did PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 


Breeders, each $5.00. Address 





He said you can attain to royalty by loving sweets. 


“He who knows what SWEETS 
. are in the ground, the waters, 
the plants, the heavens, and how 
to come at these enchantments, is 
the rich and royal man.” 


“ , : . h i S 
HOW to come at these Aye, there’s the rub Englis oney- poon. 


How many people miss them! and perhaps some of these many, strange 
to say, keep bees. Want to know how? Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


The Guide. to Nature 


Arcadia ° Sound Beach Conn This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri 
e a . 


can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
It is edited by Edward F. Bigelow, a sweets extractor—in other words, “a | $175. Send all orders to the American Bee 
bee-man” and a naturalist. ‘ 


Journal, Hamilton , Ill. \ 
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Honey Anp “> BEESWAX~ 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20.—The demand for 
comb honey has not been so marked, al- 
though plenty has been offered, and the 
prices are as follows: Fancy No.1, 15@16c; 
No. 2, 1344@14%c; dark comb, 11@12c; water- 
white extracted, 8@8%c; light amber, 7%@8c 
per lb; amber, 6@7%¢c; lower grades, s@6c 
Beeswax. 27@30c for nice yellow wax, and 
23@26c for dark. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


Los ANGELES. Dec. 18.—There is only a 
small quantity of honey onthe Coast unsold, 
but it should move out rapidly, as it can be 
bought at very reasonable prices, consider- 
ing that the market is bare of white and 
water-white sage honey. Wequote: Light 
amber sage, 64c per lb.: light amber alfalfa, 
6c per |lb.; white to water-white alfalfa, 7@- 
74cper lb, Allf. o. b. Coast, dollar freight 
rate by rail. : 

Light amber sage, 6%@6%c per lb.; f. 0. b. 
Steamer San Diego, with 60c freight rate to 
New York. Honey has been moving forward 
steadily, and the indications are that stocks 
will be practically exhausted long before 
any new honey is available. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 17.—There is a big sup- 
ply of both comb and extracted honey, and 
the sales are slower thanthey have been 
for sometime back. This is quite natural, 
for Christmas candies and nuts have the 
attention of the buying public at this time 
of the year. e are selling fancy comb 
honey at $3.75 to $4.00 a case; and our best 
grades of extracted honey in 60-pounds cans 
at from 8%@10c a lb., according to the quan- 
tity and quality purchased. For choice 





bright yellow beeswax we are paying 28ca 
pound delivered here. 3 
THE FRED W. MuTH CO, 


KANSAS CrtTy, Mo, Dec. 18.—The supply of 
honey is equal tothedemand. ‘The demand 
is fair for both extracted and comb. We 
quote as follows: No.1 white comb, 24 sec- 
tion cases, $3.15 to $3.25; No. 2, $3.00; No. 1 
amber, $3.00; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75. Extracted, 
white, per pound, 8@8%c; amber, 7@8c. Bees- 
wax, 25@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 17.—White comb sells 
at 18c in 10-case lots; No. 1 white, one cent 
less. Amber comb in slow demand, and at 
lower figures. Best extracted sells at 11@12c 
in 5-gallon cans. Comb honey seems to be 
in excessive demand, and very little is now 
being offered by producers. Beeswax is in 
good demand, and producers are being paid 
30c per pound. WALTER S. POUDER. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 18.—Honey has sold well 
during the first half of December, but stocks 
are still heavy, and prices being made at less 
than quotations herein given by people who 
do not make a specialty of honey. Hence, 
it is difficult to give exact figures. No.1 
white comb honey ranges from 15@16c per 
pound, with the fancy bringing 17c per lb. 
No. 2 white from r1o@14c per lb. No. 1 to 
fancy amber, 13@1sc per lb. Dark grades 
of comb and lots out of condition sell at 
from 8@10c per lb. Extracted honey in new 
cans and cases, white clover and linden 
brings 9@1oc per lb. Other grades of white 
honey about 8c per lb., with amber grades 





ranging from 7@8c per lb. Beeswax steady 
at from 30@32c per |b., according to color 
and cleanliness. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


NEw YorK, Dec. 18.—Combhoney is getting 
well cleaned up, and prices are very firm on 
all grades. While some small shipments 
are coming in, the bulk of the crop has been 
marketed, and from now on receipts will be 
next to nothing. We quote fancy white at 
18c, No. 1 white at 15c, No. 2 white at 13@14c, 
dark and mixed at r2c per pound. 

The market is easy on extracted honey, 
and prices are gradulally declining, espe- 
cially so on Porto Rican and other West 
India honey. Receipts of anew crop have 
been quite large recently, and will probably 
continue so for several months to come. 
The demand is very light, hence the decline 
in prices. We quote West India honey at 
75c per gallon, white clover at 8%@oc per 
Ee California light amber sage at 9@9%c, 

uckwheat at 8c perpound. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DENVER, Dec. 19.—We quote comb_honey 
in a jobbing way at the following figures: 
Strictly fancy white, $3.15; No, 1, $3.05; 
choice, $2.85; No. 2, $2.70. Extracted honey, 
white, oc; light amber, 8c; strained, 6%@7c. 
We pay 26c in cash, and 28c in trade for clean 
yellow beeswax delivered here. 

THE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS ASS’N. 
F, Rauchfuss, Mer. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.— The demand _ for 
comb and extracted honey is light witha 
good supply. No.1 white comb honey sells 
in large lots at $3.60 per case of 24 sections; 
there is no demand for off grades, White 
extracted honey in ot my a cans is selling 
from 9%@toc; light amber in barrels, 7@7%c; 
in 60-pound cans, 8@8%c. Beeswax in fair 
demand, sells at $33 per hundred. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


BosTON, Dec. 18.—k ancy white comb hon- 
ey, 16@17 per lb.; No. 1, 15@16c. Fancy white 
extracted, ro@11c; light amber, 9@10c;_am- 
ber, 8@oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 








their territory promptly. 
shipments. 


can have special attention given to particular items. 
leisure at odd moments thereby saving the expense of extra help. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 


three percent in January, and two percent 


For cash with orders we offer 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Root’s goods may be secured from most of the large distributing centers. 
on hand at our branch offices and our jobbers aim to carry as large a line as possible to serve bee-keepers in 
Any special items not in stock will be ordered from the factory to come in carload 


THE STOCK 


The well known quality of Root’s goods hardly needs mention here. 


This is The Time to Buy 
Root’s Bee Supplies 


Next season promises a bumper crop for bee-keepers. Besides the actual cash saving there is con- 
siderable advantage in getting your season’s supplies early. Orders reaching us during the next few weeks 
You get the goods early and can put them up at your 


in February. 


Complete stocks are always 


We are not content with making 
supplies “good enough.” They must be just right and a little better than necessary to answer the requirements 
of our standard. Hives, frames, and sections are uniformly acurately cut and finely finished. From the ma- 
chine shop to the packing and shipping room every detail is carefully cared for to ensure the entire satisfaction 
of every customer. Extractors, smokers, honey-knives, veils, gloves, honey-tanks, every thing used in the 
smallest yard or the largest apiary is here ready for your use. Honey labels, letter heads cards, etc., used by 
bee keepers made to your order promptly. Special catalog for these on request. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 
213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office and Factory Medina, Ohio. 
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“If goods are wanted quick -send to Pouder.” PAGE KENKEL 
> - 
Bee-Su ppl ies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- e e 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 


equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 
Sample Mailed Free 


For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
will be interested. A descriptive circular free. Finest 
white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


850 Massachusetts Avenue. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies 


‘Thirty Years’ Experience 








VAVAVAVAVATAYV ATA, 


AV AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAYATAY ATA ALARA AAAS AAA Perfect sections from young, white, 
kiln dried basswood. White Pine 
Hives and Supers, Excellent Ship- 
ping-Cases, Brood-Frames, Separa- 
tors, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Protection Hives Page - Kenkel 


The best and lowest-priced double-walled hive on the market. This hive has % ma- M uf t . C 
. terial in the outer-wall, and is not cheaply constructed of % material, as some other hives on an ac uring 0. 
the market. Packing or dead-air space, as you prefer. Remember, winter is approaching. 


Get your bees into comfortable quarters before it is here. Send for a catalog. New London, Wis. 
Liberal early order discounts allowed. H 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4 ARNE 9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Chari- 
: “We cut ag 


























OMB FOUNDATION neeeuss 


to make, and we e todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 


WITH THE SAME- TASTE | lpn ty 


Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES, 
996 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


WITH THE SAME SMELL 





WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS Poultry Profits And 
Honey Money 


AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES 
How do you Obtain Yours? RG eM EET 


Investigate 
ee — —_ : . ——— " CYPH ER INCUBATORS 
& BROODERS 
THE OLD WAY:—By selling your Beeswax. Reasonably sure but World’s Standard Equipment. Write today for the 
greatest free book of the year for poultry men and 
expensive. sory women. Tells of Cyphers Company methods 
or best results. 244 pages of 


THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it richly valuable, practical infor- = 
made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. you arc sure you want to buy fn 

an incubator or not, send for 
: a : . : this great Free Book Today. 

‘ " ‘ . Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Write us for further information and samples, Dept. 83 Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York “~~ Boston, Mass. ire 

an 


. . . Procted-Ineurabie, 
also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies Chicago, Ill. Kansas Cy, Mo. Oakland, Cal. London, Eng. 


Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 


























“A Year’s Work in an Out- 
Apiary” is the name of a booklet by 
G. M. Doolittle, the well-known honey- 
producer of New York State. He tells 
how he secured an average of 114% 
pounds of honey per colony in a poor 


3 . . . season. It is fully illustrated, and tells 
Bee-Supplies _| Pebult Remington Typewriters (Wo. 6) | in Getail just how Mr. Doolittle has 
We are Western Agents for rAtf | or Smith Premier Typewriters (No. 2) peti A ge ye 0 Ser ee. 
“FALCONER” Prices, $30 to $35. Send $5.00 down and pom eg onag aw — it ong be 

Write : so we will send the machine. GREAT merican bee Journal for a year—bot 
rite for Fall Discounts—we can save you OPPORTUNITY. Address. ee ($1.30. Every bee-keeper should 


money 
C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. Remington Typewriter Company | haveacopy of this booklet, and study 


. oe (Incorporated) ~ it thoroughly. Address al! orders to 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City,{Mo. | ——325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa . | the American Bee Journal, 





























The Best Time 


To Buy Supplies 


HE season just past has demonstrated more clearly than ever the necessity for being prepared for a 

honey-flow BEFORE it comes. If you wait until the season is upon you, the chances are that the greater 

part of the crop will be lost while you are impatiently waiting for supplies to arrive. It may seem a 

little early now to think of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact of the matter is, this is just the time to 
order goods for next season. 


We are beginning now to replenish our stocks. We shall have carload orders coming from the factory 
very often for the next few weeks. Special orders placed now can have just the attention they need, both here 
and at the factory, and you may have your goods sent in one of our cars, thereby saving on transportation 
charges. Regular stock will come straight to you from our warehouse in unbroken packages, and you can 
put the goods together in your odd minutes, thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 

Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season—six percent for cash orders sent in Octo- 
ber, the discount diminishing one per cent per month as the season advances. These discounts mean a con- 
siderable saving, and you might as well take advantage of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices 
as yet has been announced, and you may, therefore order from your present eatin If your catalog has been 
mislaid. write us at once and we will send another. 

If your season’s crop of honey is not yet disposed of, we can give you a good price and handle it 


promptly. Send samples of extracted and full information as to containers, flavor, quantity, price, etc. We 
also handle comb honey. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, = « * 








One Hundred Tons of 


EESWAX 


For Our 35th Seasons’ Run of 


DADANTS FOUNDATION 


Get our prices before selling your wax. Get our prices before 
buying your foundation and supplies. No shipment too large. 
No shipment too small. Send for our prices on working wax 
into foundation, also Catalog of Supplies. 

Agents wanted - - Write Today. 


DADANT. 6°90 


ort f: SHA MILTON, ALLINDIS 6 
PEPE PIPE ME MEME PEBLB PD MiP M6 





